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Ever since the evolutionary point of view became dominant 
in the presentation of the social sciences, there has been a strong 
tendency to regard social forces and processes as factors which 
not only work themselves out according to definite laws, but 
which achieve definite ends quite independently of the human 
beings who live and move in the world about us. In ordinary 
parlance, we commonly speak of the “course of events,” the 
“trend of the times,” and so on, as though the wheels of social 
change rolled on mechanically and irresistibly, and would in- 
evitably glide on for weal or woe without the hand of human 
guidance and direction. Wherever this view has prevailed, 
much has been lost to the student. In the first place, it fails 
to give due recognition to the element of Jeadership in history, 
and secondly, it neglects to emphasize the lesson of individual 
responsibility, which, as history so abundantly testifies, is so 
essential to social and moral progress. To remedy this defective 
interpretation of history, a well-conceived study of biography 
offers a wholesome corrective, and should be regarded as an 
essential part of the history course. 

Biography par excellence raises in high relief the personal 
element in history. It brings us into contact with the hearts 
and minds of men who have shaped the destinies of nations, 
and who have been conspicuous figures in the progress of man- 
kind. It teaches that we can scarcely expect to appreciate 
the meaning of history until we enjoy some acquaintance with 
the makers as well as the facts and forces of history. It insists, 
moreover, that if our political institutions are to prosper, they 
must receive the loyal support of enlightened and disinterested 
leadership. As Bryce well said, it is men that give to institu- 
tions their color and tendency. 
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Looking back through the lengthening vista of the past, we 
see not simply the traces of great movements but the footprints 
of great men. In one niche in the corridor of time is a Demos- 
thenes breathing the immortal spirit of Greece; in another, a 
Caesar, winning new conquests for Imperial Rome; in another, 
a Saint Francis of Assisi, justly renowned as one of the glories 
of Christendom. The list of names would be a very long one, 
and might be carried down to the building of our own United 
States, whereupon it might with considerable truth be said that 
the lives of our great men bring clearly before us practically 
all the significant forces that have operated to shape our his- 
tory and make America what it is today. 

Biography should receive especial emphasis in the grammar 
school. As an approach to history, it is excellent. In the early 
grades the great men of the past are told about in the little 
history stories narrated by the teacher to the class. In the 
later grades, by an easy transition, the history story gives way 
to formal biography. At first the narratives are brief and anec- 
dotal, but they gradually progress with the development of the 
child to more detailed and well-rounded efforts. In this way, 
hero and deed are given a clear and logical connection, and the 
study of history is made more vital and concrete, and as a result 
more interesting. 

In the secondary school and college, historical biography 
should be continued; indeed, with all due recognition of the 
principle that history in the upper schools should be dominantly 
social and institutional, it is not only desirable but important 
that the student familiarize himself with the masterpieces of 
historical biography. To this end he has for his perusal an 
ever-increasing literature in which the art of biography reaches 
a high plane of excellence. Indeed it is most gratifying to note 
the increasing number of excellent biographies recently pub- 
lished, and to learn that the well-written life may compete with 
the best seller in fiction. It is believed that several of the 
lives published during the last few years represent the high- 
water mark of current literary production. Beveridge’s “Life 
of John Marshall” is a monumental contribution to historical 
literature. Dr. Will’s “Life of Cardinal Gibbons” and Dr. 
Guilday’s “Life and Times of John Carroll” are excellent evi- 
dences that Catholic scholarship is shedding new light on the 
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role played by those distinguished prelates in the life of their 
times. Moreover, the success of Papini’s widely heralded mas- 
terpiece brings fresh evidence that Christians everywhere are 
drawing fresh inspiration from the life of Christ, the central 
figure in all history. 

From the psychological standpoint there is much to commend 
biographical study in the schools. Upon learning of the great 
figures of the past, the pupils are straightway prone to transfer 
themselves imaginatively to “other selves” and to rehearse and 
dramatize the exploits of their forbears. To quote McMurry: 
“Children live and suffer with their heroes. They love to imi- 
tate the great and noble characters with whom they are brought 
in contact. They awaken in them the spirit of emulation.” 
Recognizing this fact, and conscious of the laws of imitation, 
the teacher should see to it that the student has for the objects 
of his imitative activity the men and women whose careers 
represent the noblest models for the aspirations of youth. In 
so doing, he will only be following out the practice which the 
Catholic Church in her teaching mission has consistently fol- 
lowed through the ages. 

Rather than imposing a difficult burden on the history class, 
biography facilitates its program. Familiar with the trials that 
harassed the intrepid Columbus on his venture over the sea of 
darkness, the student comes to an understanding of the prob- 
lems that confronted all the navigators who braved the deep 
in quest of a new world. Aware of the work of George Rogers 
Clark, he readily comes to see the réle the other pioneers had to 
play in the winning of the West. Likewise when he has re- 
viewed the career of one statesman or general, he gains a more 
sympathetic insight into the problems that have confronted all 
statesmen and generals. Thus he is enabled to group and 
classify historical characters with comparative ease and 
readiness. 

Under favorable conditions the student will be able to discover 
that there are certain threads of continuity in the lives of his- 
torical characters, for each generation passes with its work 
unfinished and new leaders don the mantles of their prede- 
cessors to resume the tasks they left undone. Surely it is not 
too much to expect the more mature students to see the working 
out of great tasks through the strivings of men; discovering 
this, their vision of historical continuity will be made clearer, 
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and their mastery of the necessary chronology rendered less 
difficult. 

A favorite device with many teachers is to hold biographical 
reviews in the course of the year when the treatment of eath 
important epoch draws to a close. Sometimes this takes the 
form of a résumé of the careers of the important figures asso- 
ciated with a given epoch or movement; again it consists in the 
identification of men through some achievement for which they 
are famous; or finally it may be an effort to rank the leaders 
of a period by inviting from the students their views as to 
what each man stands for, and what is the relative value and 
significance of the contribution he has made to human welfare. 
In this way the student is brought into contact with illustrious 
exemplars in every field of endeavor, with the leaders of church 
and state, of art and science, of peace and war, and he comes 
to see that “every noble life leaves the fiber of it interwoven 
forever in the works of the world.” Thus history may become 
for him not merely so many pages or chapters that he is obliged 
to “cover,” but a source of abiding interest and perhaps a vital 
message. 

In conclusion, a few words of caution should be given the 
enthusiast for biography. In the first place, it should not be 
assumed that the life of any one man, however great he may 
be, reveals a complete cross-section of his time. While the 
general reader may be content with the social background and 
interpretations which the life may present, the student of history 
should go farther. He must read more than the life of Wash- 
ington to know the facts concerning the birth of the republic; he 
must read more than the life of Lincoln to arrive at an adequate 
appreciation of the era of secession and civil war. Evidently 
Carlyle’s conception of history, which has been called the “great 
man theory,” is open to objection when it proclaims that “Uni- 
versal History, the history of what man has accomplished in 
this world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men who have 
worked here.” It is only a partial view which holds that history 
is the biography of great men. 

Again, great care should be taken to see that the lives of 
great leaders are not distorted to make a more vivid impres- 
sion on the pupil. So deep-seated is our love of a story, and 


*Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lecture I. 
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so assertive is the mythopoetic tendency in history that one 
should constantly remember that biography is not a type of 
fiction. While more interesting presentations of the lives of 
great men are highly desirable, it is the duty of the teacher no 
less than the biographer to remember that fidelity to life is 
of fundamental importance, and that unfavorable results may 
follow wherever it is sacrificed. 2 

Finally, the selection of biographies to be stressed is often 
a problem. Our estimates of greatness vary. In the popular 
imagination, greatness is frequently confused with fame. Vast. 
wealth lends its owner prestige and power; occasionally it 
wins for him the reputation of greatness. We salute the “men 
who do things,” but forget that the priest and the scientist, the 
artist and the man of letters have a place in that category. 
An instance that came within the experience of the writer in 
visiting a large school in the Middle West not long ago is but 
one of many examples that might be cited to indicate the 
type that is most commonly heralded as great. In one of the 
first classrooms visited, a page from the Sunday paper was dis- 
played on the bulletin board under the caption, “The Story 
of John D. Rockefeller Told by his Barber.” Unquestionably 
the captain of industry has his place among the benefactors of 
humanity, yet we cannot escape the thought that society places 
an excess valuation on the man who accumulates great wealth, 
and that the public consciousness should be emancipated from 
its limited vision of the “men who do things.” As a reviewer 
in New York Times recently protested, “Over and over again 
we have heard how the way is open for the son of the poorest 
parents to become rich and powerful and to sit in the seats 
of the mighty, until all but the most soulless of us have de- 
veloped a distaste for the unending apotheosis of materialism 
and have grown weary of seeing the triumphant finger forever 
pointing at the accumulation of wealth as the ideal for the 
poor and humble American.” Unless the school take the lead 
in in counteracting this unwholesome tendency, there is every 
possibility that oblivion will be the fate of many noble souls 
who by their silent heroism and unswerving devotion to a high 
ideal have left the world much better than they found it. 

’  Ronert H. Manoney, 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 











JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S MORAL INTUITIONS 


In a letter to Leslie Stephen in 1876, Lowell wrote: “I don’t 
meddle with what my friends believe or reject, any more than 
I ask whether they are rich or poor. I love them.” 

In their social and commercial or professional relationships, 
Catholics ordinarily do not question, any more than did Lowell, 
the religious affiliations of the people they meet, but look rather 
to character and conduct as bases of desirable friendly inter- 
course. They properly wish to know, nevertheless, the re- 
ligious standpoint from which a writer looks out upon life and 
destiny, for the outlook may well furnish the motive, and the 
motive not only determines the moral character of an act, but 
forms as well, often enough, the best interpreter of the mean- 
ing fairly to be ascribed to an utterance. 

The words of Lowell to Leslie Stephen quoted above will 
illustrate this. Were they the expression of a kindly tolerance 
of another’s mistaken judgments, a quiet submission to the old 
thought that humanum est errare? Did they proceed from the 
mind of an indifferentist in religion, to whom all creeds ap- 
peared equally satisfactory, for whom religious affirmation or 
negation had little personal interest? The two standpoints 
are very different. Lowell partially explains his attitude in 
the same letter and in the same connection: “I don’t think a 
view of the universe from the stocks of any creed a very sut- 
isfactory one.” This is not quite the outlook of an indifferentist 
who declares that all religions are good. Lowell had his own 
set of religious affirmations and fought lustily enough for them 
against materialistic scientists. On the other hand, his toler- 
ance was not that of a believer who feels that he must mount 
to heaven by the ladder of a definite creed, that there is a 
divinely covenanted method of salvation, and that a man may 
not, in this most important of all matters, mark down freely 
for himself the limits of subjection to the Divine Will. “I 
sometimes think,” he continues in this letter, “that his relig- 
iously differing friends will smile (as Dante makes St. Gregory) 
when they open their eyes in the other world. And so doubt- 
less shall I, for I have no Murray or Baedeker for those parts. 
But I continue to shut my eyes resolutely in certain specu- 
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lative directions, and am willing to find solace in certain inti- 
mations that seem to me from a region higher than my reason.” 

While the Catholic reader will thus be justified in desiring 
to know something of the various attitudes of writers towards 
religious questions, he will be at least equally justified in scru- 
tinizing their moral views, in so far as these views find expres- 
sion in their works. In doing this, he makes no undue dis- 
crimination between Catholic and non-Catholic writers, for he 
is not unaware that sometimes even Catholic writers sin agaiust 
decency. He will not condone such transgressions against moral 
standards as are found occasionally in Chaucer, Shakespeare 
(who very probably was a Catholic), Dryden, Pope, and more 
modern writers, by a reference to the loose language of an age 
or of a coterie of writers. Wherever the restraining hand of 
religious faith is thought to be rather nerveless, he will ac- 
cordingly exercise even greater care in providing himself or 
his children with “reading matter.” 

I have said that a Catholic will make no “undue” discrim- 
ination between writers who are of the household of the faith 
and those who are without. A due discrimination is sometimes 
in order. For instance, he will feel shocked at a certain kind 
of playfulness on a matter very near to his instinct of religious 
reverence, if it be exhibited by a writer who apparently has 
no such reverence for the matter, but he will not perchance be 
offended if the very same remark is made by a writer who ob- 
viously is not lacking in that particular reverence. Accord- 
ingly, the Catholic reader may wince when he reads in Lowell’s 
Moosehead Journal (under date of Friday, 12th August) that 
“the use of the gridiron is unknown hereabout, and so near a 
river named after St. Lawrence, too!” If that sentence had been 
written in the diary or in a letter of a good Catholic. it would 
be set down simply as playfulness. Similarly, a murderer who 
should go to his scaffold or electric chair with smiling pleas- 
antries falling from his lips would be a hideous spectacle. The 
Elizabethan martyrs who went to their Tyburn doing this, 
achieved sublimity, for they illustrated the mind of the Lord 
as vouched for by St. Paul, that the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. 

Apart from the religious aspects of Lowell’s writings, and the 
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moral implications residing therein, we may now inquire into 
their moral standards. Do they tend to elevate or to debase 
virtue? Do they in any way suggest that vice is pleasant, vir- 
tue a taskmaster, patriotism merely a cunning shibboleth of 
politicians, worldly success the be-all and end-all of life? On 
the contrary, Lowell’s standards are very high and he seems 
withal to have lived up consistently to them. 

The prominent failing of some poets is the sensuous and even 
indecent treatment they give to the emotion of human love. 
Let us hear Lowell now. He idealized womanhood. As a 
child he loved Spenser’s Faery Queen; but it is significant that 
his young manhood retained still the picture of his younger 
ideal. In 1841 he published his first collection of poems under 
the title of A Year's Life, with this gentle Dedication: 


The gentle Una I have loved, 
The snowy maiden, pure and mild, 
Since ever by her side I roved, 
Through ventures strange, a wondering child, 
In fantasy a Red Cross Knight, 
Burning for her dear sake to fight. 
If there be one who can, like her, 
Make sunshine in life’s sandy places, 
One in whose holy bosom stir 
As many gentle household graces— 
And such I think there needs must be— 
Will she accept this book from me? 


Tenderly pure and sweet are the verses entitled Love’s Altar 
and My Love. The former ends with the stanza: 


The love that in those early days 

Girt round my spirit like a wall, 
Hath faded like a morning haze, 

And flames, unpent by self’s mean thrall, 
Rise clearly to the perfect ALL. 


The latter includes the exquisite tribute: 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of weekday holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless. 
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Doubtless the tribute was paid to Maria White, whom he mar- 
ried. * 

I have read Lowell’s verse with sedulous care and have 
failed to find a single line, in the poems on love or elsewhere, 
that suggested, anything but idealization, and reverence for 
womanhood. It is pleasant to know, as one of Lowell’s biog- 
raphers declares, that his private life was unstained. 

His paternal love is evidenced in the poems commemorating 
his bereavement in the deaths of his children, such as The 
Changeling, She Came and Went, After the Burial, The First — 
Snow-Fall. In the Threnodia he closes each stanza with 
the hopeless word Nevermore, save the last stanza of all, which 
may be given here for its tribute to innocence: 


Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 

The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave. 

He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither, so his stay 

With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 

Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God: 

Oh blest word—Evermore! 


Duty and Pleasure are contrasted in The Parting of the Ways. 
The young poet, “With life’s new quiver full of winged years,” 
stood in dream at the Parting of the Ways. “Duty,” in the 
form of a veiled woman, summoned him to follow whitherso- 
ever she should lead, and he pleads for delay, because youth 
pines for pleasure and old age comes bleakly soon enough. 
Then “Pleasure” called to him, “and shook sunshine from her 
hair.” He accompanies her through smiling woods and pas- 
tures and flowery meads, but Death comes upon them suddenly, 
and Pleasure falls, “a handful of gray ashes,” at his feet. He 
climbs back and upward once more to the Parting of the Ways, 
and Duty again comes to him, veiled as before, and he now 
follows her— 


*Lowell reverenced her as greatly as he loved her. Read his Jrene 
(republished in his own edition of his collected poems) and his sonnet 
to her. ually charming is the sonnet to her beginning: “What were 
I, Love, if I were stript of thee?” 
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Down to no bower of roses led the path, 
But through the streets of towns where chattering Cold 
Hewed wood for fires whose glow was owned and fenced, 
Where Nakedness wove garments of warm wool 
Not for itself—or through the fields it led 
Where Hunger reaped the unattainable grain, 
Where Idleness enforced saw idle lands, 
Leagues of unpeopled soil, the common earth, 
Walled round with paper against God and Man. 


He grows sick of seeing only such sights as these, and pleads 
to behold the face of Duty: 


The Form replied: 
“Men follow Duty, never overtake; 
Duty nor lifts her veil nor looks behind.” 
But, as she spake, a loosened lock of hair 
Slipped from beneath her hood, and I, who looked 
To see it gray and thin, saw amplest gold... . 


Duty bids him await Death, when he shall know all things. 
Pleasure had styled Death— 


The divider, the unmerciful, 
That digs his pitfalls under Love and Youth, 
And covers Beauty up in the cold ground; 
Horrible Death! bringer of endless dark! 


But now Duty bids him— 


Wait till that Angel comes who opens all, 
The reconciler, the rest-bringer, Death. 
I waited, and methought he came; but how, 
Or in what shape, I doubted, for no sign, 
By touch or mark, he gave me as he passed: 
Only I knew a lily that I held 
Snapt short below the head and shrivelled up; 
Then turned my Guide, and looked at me unveiled, 
And I beheld no face of matron stern, 
But that enchantment I had followed erst, 
Only more fair, more clear to eye and brain, 
Heightened and chastened by a household charm; 
She smiled, and “Which is fairer,” said her eyes, 
“The hag’s unreal Florimel or mine?” 


I have italicized the opposing views held by Pleasure and 
Duty concerning Death. Duty was the really beautiful, albeit 


veiled, maiden. Pleasure was really a hag, masquerading un- 
really as Florimel. The moral is as uplifting as it is obvious. 
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Lowell was a just-minded patriot. His slogan was not the 
unethical “My country, right or wrong,” but the amendment 
thereto made by Carl Schurz, “My country, may she always be 
right! But if wrong, may I help to set her right!” Lowell’s 
first series of The Biglow Papers used humor and satire in- 
stead of vehement invective and laborious argument, and made 
thousands of converts to the right ideals of justice and fair- 
play. Withal, he was a moderate amongst the opponents of 
slavery, albeit consistently and cordially an abolitionist. His 
poems in defense of ideal Freedom are many and vigorously 
phrased. I know not of a line that palters with justice, de- 
cency, honor, magnanimity. He stood openly and boldly for 
justice everywhere, alike in his prose and in his verse. I think 
that it can be fairly demonstrated that the blandishments of 
English high social life robbed him neither of his intense love 
for his native land nor of his sense of the wrongs done to Ire- 
land. On this latter subject he expressed himself guardedly but 
unmistakably. 

His moral reflectiveness shines out even from his critical 
prose essays. Again he stands for anti-sensuous decency, for 
justice to the oppressed, for high aspirations towards piety, 
right living, high striving. His private and official life mir- 
rored many natural virtues—courage, fair dealing, high think- 
ing and plain living, a wonderful amiability towards friends, in 
such wise that his critical-minded biographer Greenslet con- 
siders him the “graciously human man still remembered by 
many as better than anything he ever wrote” (p. 238). 

And now let us consider some of his moral attitudes and al- 
titudes as exhibited in his prose writings. His first prose volume 
was the Conversations on Some of the Old Poets, published in 
1845. It may not be easy of access, as it was not issued again 
in the collected works of Lowell prepared by himself. A Phil- 
adelphia publisher, however, re-issued it in 1893 with an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, in style similar to that of 
the collected works. We find expressed in it more than once 
that exalted reverence he possessed, even in early manhood, for 
woman. Thus, in the Third Conversation: “By putting Taylor 
and Chapman together, we get such a picture as realizes Words- 
worth’s conception of a perfect woman, such a one as we can 
love and feel that therem we are made in God’s image; such a 
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one as makes love what it should be, venerable, reverend, not 
a thing to be lightly treated and put on and off like a glove.” 
Again, in the essay on The Plays of Thomas Middleton: 
“Viewed rightly, every fact of our being enfolds a clear rec- 
ognition of the divinity of our nature. In childhood we see 
this more readily, though unwittingly—every flower which we 
pluck at random in the pure morning of life, and cast from us 
with a prodigality of beauty which we grow charier of in more 
thoughtful years, circles in its fragrant heart the dew-drop 
which, small as it is, mirrors the universe. In childhood, too, 
and in women, (who never wander far thence), the source of 
this never turbid fountain of our tears is nearer the surface.” 
He is speaking of the power of a tragic poet to bring tears to 
the eyes, but his commentary is that of a pure-minded, single- 
hearted man of noble aspirations which the world is perhaps too 
apt to style “isms” with a hasty derision. In the same essay 
we find another tribute to womanhood, even when marred by 
sin: “No guilt can ever sear out of a woman’s soul the es- 
sential tenderness and purity of its nature. Desecrated as its 
dwelling may be by infamy and shame, with meek and silent 
forgiveness it comes home again to its ruined cell, and gently ef- 
’ faces, as far as it can, the ruthless traces of the destroyer. Alas! 
where the celestial whiteness of woman’s nature is most be- 
dimmed, she stands most in need of the uplifting sympathy of 
her sisters, who only give her scorn or a distant pity, which 
makes her but the more an outcast. How more ennobling and 
worthy of us it is to seek out and cherish the soiled remnant 
of an angelic nature in the lepers of sin against whom the hard 
world has shut its iron doors, than to worship it (which we 
are not over-ready to do) where it shines unclouded in the 
noble and the wise. The modesty of Beatrice is one of the 
most touchingly natural traits in her character.” 

Not merely in his early prose did Lowell thus extol woman- 
hood. In his essay on Pope (1871), written twenty-eight years 
afterward, when he was in the sixth decade of life, we find him 
criticizing Pope for a lower ideal: “Pope in the characters I 
have read was drawing his ideal woman, for he says at the end 
that she shall be his muse. The sentiments are those of a 
bourgeois and of the back parlor, more than of the poet and 
the muse’s bower. A man’s mind is known by the company 
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it keeps. Now it is very possible that the women of Pope’s time 
were as bad as they could be; but if God made poets for any- 
thing, it was to keep alive the traditions of the pure, the holy, 
and the beautiful. I grant the influence of the age, but there 
is a sense in which the poet is of no age, and Beauty, driven 
from every other home, will never be an outcast and a wan- 
derer, while there is a poet’s nature left, will never fail of the 
tribute at least of a song.” Lowell could not tolerate nasti- 
ness. In declaiming against it in the same essay, he makes a 
plea for poverty, and in the closing sentence of the paragraph 
pays another tribute to womanhood, in the classic words of 
Steele: “However great his merit in expression, I think it 
impossible that a true poet could have written such a satire as 
the Dunciad, which is even nastier than it is witty. It is 
filthy even in a filthy age, and Swift himself could not have gone 
beyond some parts of it. One’s mind needs to be sprinkled 
with some disinfecting fluid after reading it. I do not remem- 
ber that any other poet ever made poverty a crime. And it is 
wholly without discrimination. De Foe is set in the pillory 
forever; and George Wither, the author of that charming poem, 
‘Fair Virtue,’ classed among the dunces. And was it not in 
this age that loose Dick Steele paid his wife the finest com- 
pliment ever paid to woman, when he said ‘that to love her was 
a liberal education?’ ” 

In his essay on Fielding (1883—an address delivered in Eng- 
land) he mentions some of the works of the novelist, and says: 
“Certainly none of them is calculated to serve the cause of 
virtue, or at any rate of chastity, if measured by the standard 
of today. But as certainly that standard looks a little awk- 
ward in the hands of people who read George Sand and allow 
an expurgated edition of the Decalogue for the use of them 
that go in chariots. . . He did not go in search of impurity as 
if he relished the reek of it, like some French so-called realists 
for whose title-pages I should be inclined to borrow an inscrip- 
tion from the old tavern-signs, ‘Entertainment for Man—and 
Beast.’ ” 

Next, let us consider Lowell’s tributes to Piety. In the Con- 
versations (First Conversation) we read: “We have become 
such ephemerides, such hangers on of King Today, that we seem 
hasty to smother with a judicious cough any allusion to our 
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dethroned monarch, God. A harmless kind of dinner-table 
loyalty, like that of the old Jacobites, may be winked at; but 
thorough piety, which is the element wherein all good thought 
and action can alone subsist, is quite out of fashion.” In the 
Second Conversation we have at the beginning of it a wise dis- 
tinction: “An author’s piety cannot be proved from the regular 
occurrence of certain decorums and respectabilities of religion 
in his works, but from a feeling which permeates the whole. I 
have read books in which the name of God was never once so 
much as alluded to, which yet irresistibly persuaded me of the 
writer’s faith in Him and child-like love of Him. And I have read 
others, where that blessed name, with a parenthetical and sys- 
tematic piety, made part of every sentence, and only impressed 
me like the constantly recurring figures upon calico.” There 
is an unintended defense of the beautiful ceremonial of the 
Church, of the adornments of the edifice of worship, in this 
(from the same Second Conversation): “Piety is indifferent 
whether she enters at the eye or the ear. There is none of the 
senses at which she does not knock one day or other. The Puri- 
tans forgot this, and thrust beauty out of the meeting-house 
and slammed the door in her face. . . . Surely, God did not 
‘ give us these fine senses as so many posterns to the heart for 
the Devil to enter at. I believe that he has endowed us with 
no faculty but for his own glory. If the Devil has got false 
keys to them, we must first have given him a model of the 
wards to make a mould by. . . . If we provided ourselves with 
half as many arguments for loving God as we have against for- 
getting him, we should be both wiser and better”— and more to 
the same purpose. 

My space has dwindled fast, and I must do little more than 
allude briefly to some other moral intuitions of Lowell. He has 
the courage of his convictions. An ardent patriot, he still is 
able to chide as well as to shout Hurrah for the things he cher- 
ishes. He recognizes the rights of private property, but grows 
tired of its clamors: “The right of individual property is no 
doubt the very corner-stone of civilization as hitherto under- 
stood,” he says in his address on Democracy (1884), “but I am 
a little impatient of being told that property is entitled to ex- 
ceptional consideration because it bears all the burdens of the 
State. It bears those, indeed, which can most easily be borne, 
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but poverty pays with its person the chief expenses of war, 
pestilence, and famine.” And in the same Address, tribute 
is paid to various virtues in the concluding words of this ex- 
cerpt: “I have also seen the wisest statesman and most preg- 
nant speaker of our gencration, a man of humble birth and 
ungainly manners, of little culture beyond what his own genius 
supplied, become more absolute in power than any monarch of 
modern times through the reverence of his countrymen for his 
honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his faith in God and man, 
and the nobly humane simplicity of his character.” Needless to 
add, that is Abraham Lincoln. He praises Garfield (1881), “the 
poor lad who at thirteen could not read,” for his courageous 
piety in kissing his venerable mother on the day of his inau- 
guration: “It was criticised, I remember hearing at the time, 
as @ sin against good taste. I thought then, and think now, 
that if we had found the story in Plutarch we should have 
thought no worse of the hero of it.” 

In his address on Coleridge (1885) he comments gently on 
the weaknesses of that undoubted genius, that “nothing is more 
certain than that our personal weaknesses exact the utter- 
most farthing of penalty from us while we live.” He derides 
the “social climber” in his address on Books and Libraries 
(1885): “We often hear of people who will descend to any 
servility, submit to any insult, for the sake of getting them- 
selves or their children into what is euphemistically called good 
society. Did it ever occur to them that there is a select so- 
ciety of all the countries to which they and theirs can be ad- 
mitted for the asking, a society, too, which will not involve 
them in ruinous expense and still more ruinous waste of time 
and health and faculties?” Among the many excellent things in 
the Address on Don Quixote, there is an excellent comment on 
the “practical jokes played upon him at the Duke’s castle,” 
contrasted with those played on Sancho. 

His Address delivered at the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of Harvard’s foundation has many things appropriate 
for quotation here; for instance: “It is good... . in these 
days of a reckless and swaggering prosperity, to remind our- 
selves how poor our fathers were, and that we celebrate them 
because for themselves and their children they chose wisdom 
and understanding and the things that are of God rather than 
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any other riches;” or his animadversion on the proposal to fur- 
nish pupils in the public schools with textbooks, slates, and the 
like at public cost: “This is an advance towards that State 
Socialism which, if it ever prevail, will be deadly to certain 
homespun virtues far more precious than most of the book- 
knowledge in the world;” or again: “And when I speak of civi- 
lization, I mean those things that tend to develop the moral 
forces of Man, and not merely to quicken his aesthetic sensi- 
bility, though there is often a nearer relation between the two 
than is popularly supposed”; or again: “Material success is 
good, but only as the necessary preliminary of better things. 
The measure of a nation’s true success is the amount it has 
contributed to the thought, the moral energy, the intellectual 
happiness, the spiritual hope and consolation, of mankind. 
There is no other, let our candidates flatter us as they may. 
We still make a confusion between huge and great”; or, finally, 
this: “Mr. Matthew Arnold has told us that in contemporary 
France, which seems doomed to try every theory of enlighten- 
ment by which the fingers may be burned or the house set 
on fire, the children of the public schools are taught in answer 
to the question, ‘Who gives you all these fine things?’ to say, 
‘The State.’ Ill fares the State in which the parental image 
is replaced by an abstraction.” And in the penultimate para- 
graph of his response (1889) to the toast of “Our Literature,” 
there is further moralizing as to what constitutes true prog- 
ress in a people. It would be highly appropriate as a retort 
to the public speakers and writers who confuse railroads, fac- 
tories, post offices, huge department stores, with civilization. 
Let me conclude my overly long review of Lowell’s moral in- 
tuitions with two extracts. One is from his address on Democ- 
racy: “Our healing is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it 
is not in monarchies, or aristocracies, or democracies, but will 
be revealed by the still small voice that speaks to the con- 
science and the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser hu- 
manity.” The other is from the Address on Wordsworth (1884) : 
‘Popular, let us admit, he can never be; but as in Catholic 
countries men go for a time into retreat from the importunate 
dissonances of life to collect their better selves again by com- 
munion with things that are heavenly, and therefore eternal, so 
this Chartreuse of Wordsworth, dedicated to the Genius of 
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Solitude, will allure to its imperturbable calm the finer natures 
and the more highly tempered intellects of every generation, 
so long as man has any intuition of what is most sacred in 
his own emotions and sympathies, or of whatever in outward 
nature is most capable of awakening them and making them 
operative, whether to console or strengthen. And over the 
entrance-gate to that purifying seclusion shall be inscribed— 


“Minds innocent and quiet take 
This for an hermitage.’ ” 
H. T. Henry. 














CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Among the dozen or fifteen criteria now in use for evaluating 
educational tests, some are primary, most are secondary, and 
not a few commonly used ones are fictitious and accidental. 
Among the latter we may name the practice of selecting tests 
on the basis of the testmaker’s reputation and prestige, with- 
out troubling to examine the evidence submitted as to the 
procedure followed in constructing a given test. That the 
argument from authority is the weakest of all arguments is a 
dictum reaching back at least to St. Thomas, and experience 
in the testing field has not diminished its truth. 

Tests must be evaluated on their merits if they are to be 
selected and used intelligently. It is equally apparent that to 
choose a test on account of the publicity given to it by 
journals or test publishers is likewise a flirtation with dis- 
aster, yet this practice is reported to be prevalent. Some 
tests, such as the Burgess reading tests or the Downey will- 
temperament test, are so novel in their aims or construction as 
to attract an unusual amount of publicity even in the profes- 
sional journals, but this publicity in itself means little and 
may eventuate in discrediting the test or radically modifying 
it. Selecting a test because its name is appearing everywhere, 
or worse yet, because of the colorful advertising given to it by 
the publishing companies, does not make for a successful test- 
ing program. The testing movement is so new, and is devel- 
oping so rapidly, that few tests can be selected for use save 
after a careful and critical study of their construction and per- 
formance records, using scientific criteria and methods of 
evaluation. Indeed, it is probably true to say that the test- 
ing movement has reached the stage where criticism rather 
than the production of new tests is the order of the day, and 
the more critical study of those tests which we now have is 
likely further to reduce the number of tests approved by 
general consent. 

Another class of criteria, not fictitious but decidedly secon- 
dary, is the group of administrative criteria, such as the cost 
of the testing materials when bought for school use, the time 
and labor of giving the tests, and the convenience of the plan 
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by which a particular test is to be scored and interpreted. 
These are important considerations in their place, but their 
place is not in the front rank. Moreover, if a test has nothing 
more to commend it than that it is inexpensive, easy to give 
and convenient to score, it should not be given at all. No one 
of these considerations should be the primary criterion in 
rejecting a test. If a test meets the higher criteria which we 
shall discuss below, neither expense nor labor in scoring 
should be cause for its rejection, unless, of course, there is a 
choice possible among several tests of equal or nearly equal 
worth, when judged from these higher criteria, but of unequal 
expensiveness and scoring difficulty. The policy of “penny 
wise and pound foolish” applies to the selection of tests as in 
other business matters. A cheap test, or one involving little 
labor in scoring, may in the long run be expensive in that it 
does not afford a reliable basis for making those school changes 
to which the testing program should lead, and laborious in 
that its uselessness makes necessary the giving of a second 
test and starting de novo, with labor lost. 

What, then, are the primary and fundamental criteria by 
which the teacher or school administrator should make his 
selection of tests? We limit our question to the school teacher 
or official; the research worker or experimenter may have 
additional criteria. In general, these primary criteria may 
be reduced to a list of six, as follows: (1) validity; (2) 
reliability; (3) objectivity; (4) scaling; (5) standardization; 
(6) specific function. These we shall examine in turn, and 
indicate some practical methods whereby the administrator or 
teacher can apply each criterion to the scrutiny of whatever 
test he is interested in. 

1. Validity—By the validity of a test is meant its success 
in measuring what it aims to measure. Because a test bears 
the title of reading test or arithmetic test, it does not thereby 
follow that it actually succeeds in doing what the title indi- 
cates. Arithmetic tests have been devised which lay so much 
stress upon the time factor that they really measure the child’s 
ability to write figures quickly rather than his ability to per- 
form arithmetical operations. A certain type of reading tests 
requires the child to answer questions about the texts placed 
before him, and to do this in writing, thus measuring memory, 
attention, and written expression as well as reading. A more 
recent kind of reading test requires the child to read directions 
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and then draw figures on the test blank, thus testing his 
ability to draw perhaps as much as his ability to read, and 
encouraging the child who likes to make a pretty picture to 
concentrate on the expression of his ability along that line. 
Some silent reading tests offer the child several different types 
of reading matter (narrative, exposition and poetry), all in 
one test, and they have therefore been criticized as measuring 
indiscriminately several distinct types of reading abilities. 
The discussion of reading tests has, in fact, raised the question 
as to what reading ability really is, and many investigators 
hold that it is a composite of a number of abilities, each of 
which requires separate testing. Some reading tests require 
the child to answer minute questions about a passage of purely 
narrative prose, thereby really testing his ability to pay atten- 
tion to details which he would normally slide over in reading 
to see how the story is going to turn out. Some of these 
failures of a test to measure precisely what it seeks to measure 
can be seen by the schoolman by merely studying the directions 
and make-up of the test with care. 

A more scientific evaluation can be obtained by ascertaining 
whether the test has ever been correlated with a composite of 
other tests in the same subject. In this method a number of 
different tests designed to measure the same ability are given 
to a group of children, and their scores on each test are reduced 
to a common scale and averaged. The particular test which is 
being evaluated is also given to the children, and the scores 
made on it are compared and correlated with the average 
scores from the whole group of tests (the composite). If 
there is a reasonable closeness of correlation, the test being 
studied is adjudged to have a high validity. Correlation of a 
single test with another test known to be very reliable is not a 
safe guide as a rule, because there are as yet few tests of 
proved validity with which we may safely compare a new test. 
The one prominent exception to this statement is in the field 
of intelligence testing, where the Stanford-Binet scale is used 
as a guide for checking up new intelligence tests because of 
its high validity. In intelligence testing, also, it is sometimes 
fairly safe to correlate a test with pupils’ marks in school, 
particularly where the test is used to predict the school suc- 
cess of pupils. 

2. Reliability—By the reliability of a test is meant its suc- 
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cess in excluding variations of scores or, positively, its success 
in obtaining the same results no matter how often the same 
abilities are measured. To illustrate: the same test, or a 
duplicate form of the same test, given to the same pupils on 
different occasions ought to yield the same results. This is the 
ideal situation. ' Practically, such ideal uniformity of results is 
never obtained. Children are variable in their performances, 
due to their emotionability, their mental attitude toward the 
test, the presence of fatigue, and other more subtle causes. To 
overcome these causes of variation in performance perfectly it 
would be necessary to give the same test, or a number of forms 
of it, many times, and then take the average score as the true 
index to the child’s ability. But the test itself may also be at 
fault. It may call.for performances which are more likely to 
be performed in a yarying manner, and hence one test suc- 
ceeds better than another in reducing the influence of varia- 
tion. The degree to which the children’s scores depart from 
their true scores (the average scores which they would make 
if they were tested a large number of times), gives us an index 
of the success of the test in reducing variability. This success 
has been worked out for many standard tests by statistical 
methods, and can be ascertained by the schoolman either by 
searching through the files of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search and the Journal of Educational Psychology, or by 
writing to the publishers of the test or the nearest Bureau of 
Educational Research. The somewhat complicated methods 
used by the research workers in testing for reliability may be 
seen in these journals or in manuals on measurement and sta- 
tistical methods, such as Monroe’s recent volume.’ 

3. Objectivity—By the objectivity of a test is meant its suc- 
cess in reducing the “personal equation” in scoring. If a test 
is so constructed that the performances of the children must 
be rated largely by the judgment of the person scoring 
the papers, it is evident that the scores will vary ac- 
cording to the abilities of different examiners. In this way 
a subjective factor is introduced into the results, and the tests 
are less objective. The ideal of objectivity is most nearly 
realized in arithmetic tests dealing with the fundamental 
operations, where the children’s answers are either right or 


*Monroe, W. S.: An Introduction to the Theory of Educational 
Measurements. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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wrong. Nothing is left to the judgment of the person doing the 
scoring, unless the test-maker provides for giving credit for 
answers which are partly right, as in the case of complicated 
operations and of tests dealing with problem-solving. Tests in 
other subjects have been constructed using the right-wrong 
method of answer as far as possible. Thus in reading tests 
the children are sometimes required to draw lines under, or 
circles around, significant words in answer to questions asked 
on the blanks, rather than to reproduce the answer in sen- 
tences. Where there is need of using a composition or hand- 
writing scale, by which the teacher rates pupils’ performances 
by comparing them with the standardized samples on the scale. 
provision should be made for giving the teachers practise in 
becoming expert in the use of the scale before asking them to 
do any actual rating with it. The objectivity of a given test 
can be fairly well ascertained by a careful study of the test 
blanks, the directions for scoring and the manual which is 
sometimes supplied with the set of test blanks. 

4. Scaling.—By the scaling of a test is meant its provision 
for measuring increases of ability. Most tests are constructed 
so as to show differences of ability along a considerable range, 
and so as to express these differences in numerical terms. 
This is done by arranging the tasks of the test in the order 
of their difficulty for children. The test-makers have to try 
out materials on a large number of children to discover their 
relative difficulty and then select for their tests those items 
which are found to offer difficulty for the average child of a 
given grade or age. The tasks have to be equally spaced on the 
scale so that task A is much more difficult than task B as task 
B is over task C, and so on throughout the scale. When the 
results are expressed in numerical scores, a score of 25 must 
indicate a degree of ability as far above that indicated by a 
score of 20 as a score of 35 indicates above one of 30. This 
is a criterion which can best be ascertained by seeking in- 
formation from a research bureau. Some tests, also, are ac- 
companied by monographs explaining their construction and 
giving evidence as to their scaling. Poor scaling is one of the 
factors making a test unreliable and might have been included 
in our discussion of reliability above. It should be noted 
that there are some tests which are uniform rather than 
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scaled, chiefly for diagnostic use. Even in such tests the 
separate tasks must be equally difficult. 

5. Standardization.—By the standardization of a test is 
meant its provision with norms or standards, either for school 
grades or for different ages of children, whereby the user of 
the test may compare a child or a class with other children 
or other classes elsewhere. By giving the test to several 
thousand children in different cities the test-maker finds what 
is the average achievement of any particular school grade or 
age in taking the test. He thus collects a series of standards 
or norms, showing what an average class of children at dif- 
ferent ages should do on his test. These standards are ex- 
pressed in numerical scores, and the list is usually furnished 
with the test blanks or manual, so that any teacher or ad- 
ministrator can compare the ability of a child or class with 
the normal standard for the country. The question here is 
regarding the adequacy of the standardization for a given 
test. Were its standards derived from a sufficiently wide 
range of trial tests? The publishers usually answer the ques- 
tion in the manual accompanying the test; if they do not, in- 
formation should be sought. If there is no desire to make 
comparisons, or if the test is to be used purely for diag- 
nostic purposes, the absence of standards does not consti- 
tute a drawback. Sooner or later, however, the user is likely 
to wish to make use of his data in a comparative manner. 
A non-standardized test is therefore likely to be uneconomical. 

6. Specific Function.—By the specific function of a test is 
meant the particular purpose for which it is intended to be 
used. The largest class of tests is intended to obtain a gen- 
eral survey of the achievements of a given group of children, 
They are useful to the superintendent or supervisor who 
wishes to compare the general progress of a grade, or school, 
or even of an entire school system, with the standards being 
met by other classes, schools or systems. By their use the 
administrator can tell what schools are lagging behind, or what 
subjects are not receiving sufficient emphasis. To make a 
more detailed study of any general weakness revealed by such 
tests, there is required the use of the so-called diagnostic 
tests. These measure the particular operations within an 
ability or school subject. Thus a general arithmetic test on 
the fundamental operations is somewhat diagnostic in that 
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it reveals whether a child is weak in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division, but a truly diagnostic test in ad- 
dition, for example, will have separate examples, of addition 
combinations, as bridging the tens, single column addition, 
carrying, and broken columns, thereby showing the specific 
difficulty which causes the child to be poor in adding. Another 
type of test is the prognostic test, designed to obtain infor- 
mation as to whether a student can profitably enter upon a 
particular study, as, for example, the study of modern lan- 
guages in high school. The intelligence tests have important 
prognostic uses. There are also on the market classification 
tests, combining the measurement of intelligence and of 
achievement in the common school subjects, which are in- 
tended to aid the teacher or principal in placing pupils to 
better advantage and in sectioning classes. With this variety 
of functions, the administrator or teacher will do well to 
make a thorough study of the testing problem to be under- 
taken and then select with care the type of test required. To 
that end it is best to search for reports of actual use of the 
tests in which he is interested. Many such reports appear in 
the various educational journals and offer parallel situations. 
These are the primary criteria to apply in the selection of 
an educational test. When the information on these six 
points has been obtained, either by studying the test forms 
and instructions or by consulting a neighboring bureau of 
research, or by both, the administrator or teacher may then 
consider the more secondary points. If he wishes to do follow- 
up work with the test, he should make sure that the test is 
available in several equivalent forms, so that he can give ad- 
ditional tests to check up the progress made after the first has 
been given. If young children in particular are being tested, 
care should be taken to see that the test selected will be 
interesting to them and call forth their best efforts. If 
several tests appear to be available for the purpose in mind, 
and of equal value on the basis of the first five criteria above, 
that test should be selected which has the simplest scheme 
of scoring and which is the most economical of time and 
finances. The point to be insisted upon is that the careful 
selection of a test is half the battle, and is no less important 
than the careful giving, scoring, and following up with reme- 
dial measures. Leicu G. Hussett, C.8.C. 




















THE USE OF CHARTS IN PRIMARY READING 
PART II—READING FROM THE PRINTED PAGE 


(a) The Material Employed.The following is the first of 
ten short stories designed as a preparation for the work of 
reading from the First Book of the Series. 


1, Play you are little birds. 5. Give three chirps, little 


2. Say good morning to your birds. 
mother. 6. Fly home to your mother. 
3. Show Peter your nest. 7. Hop on the branch. 


4. Sing a glad song for Peter. 8. Peter loves to watch the 
little birds. 

These sentences are not to be considered as isolated units 
but as parts of the complete story. There are but twenty- 
nine different words employed in the eight sentences used in 
this story. Twenty of these twenty-nine words, or 68.9 per 
cent of them, were among those taught during the first month. 
During the first and second months, they have been repeated 
in the several contexts used for purposes of drill and for 
developing the new words as well. Consequently they have 
been seen by the class a greater number of times than any 
other group of words. Moreover, sixteen of them were em- 
ployed in the transition charts. By the time the class is ready 
to make the transition from script to print, at least 55.1 per 
cent of them function automatically in script. If care is taken 
in the selection of the words from the material assigned for 
the first two months, the class will be ready to read this first 
story as soon as the transition has been completed. 

A bundle of eight printed charts, each containing one of the 
eight sentences in the story or drama, will be placed on the 
table or the desk before each child in the group. These cards 
will be arranged in numerical order, the first one on top, and 
placed face down. 

(b) The Method of Approach.—The teacher of reading must 
seek to develop certain definite powers in each child. He 
must learn to extract thought from the printed page, to vocal- 
ize the thought gained, and to appreciate the best in litera- 
ture. It is not enough that the child be taught to recognize 
and to pronounce correctly the words of the lesson. He must 
go to these words with a purpose in mind, namely, to get the 
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thought they have in store for him. Unless he finds some 
pleasure in this task we cannot hope to develop in him a love 
for reading. To accomplish our threefold purpose we must 
take our “cue” from the child himself. ‘Make believe” is the 
foundation of his self-initiated play. We must make it the 
foundation of his work in thought-getting. By so doing, we 
will cause an otherwise mechanical task to yield greater gains 
both in thought and in joy. If we can develop this instinct to 
characterize by encouraging the pupils to take an active part 
in little scenes which would otherwise lie outside of their re- 
stricted environment, we will be instrumental in giving back 
to them an inheritance of which numberless children for 
many generations have been robbed. Christ recognized the 
value of appealing to the imagination of his hearers. By 
means of the parable He caused them to think and to draw 
certain definite conclusions regarding their future conduct. 
The professed followers of Christ are often slower in detecting 
the merits of His methods of teaching than those outside the 
fold. For this reason they are frequently numbered among 
those who are the last to adopt His principles of teaching. 

Writing of the value of this appeal to the dramatic instinct, 
Mrs. Heniger in the preface to her book, “The Kingdom of a 
Child,” says, 

Through the right use of the drama as an integral part of 
the school system we shall prepare the soul of childhood and 
give to our country the thing it most urgently needs: proper 
patrons of the arts of song and of story. Perhaps only 
through the right use of the dramatic instinct in the every- 
day life of the school shall we be able to train our future citi- 
zens for the arts of leisure. We are all beginning to realize 
that in the school, and perhaps also in the American homes 
today, we are laying too great stress upon the mere vocational 
aspects of life. 

In the introduction to this same book, Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
tells us the characteristic manner in which this instinct func- 
tions in a child. He says: 


Imagination, even in its most absorbing childish form of 
reverie and day dreaming, is not vital enough for a child, but 
his fancies must always and everywhere be put into action, to 
be really real for it and to exert its full cultural power. 

The author further quotes Robert Louis Stevenson on this 
phase of the problem. He writes thus: 
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We grown people can tell ourselves a story, give and take 
strokes until the bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, fall 
and die; and all the while sitting quietly by the fire or lying 
prone in bed. This is exactly what a child cannot or does not 
do, at least when he can find anything else. . . . When his 
story comes to the fighting, he must rise, get something by the 
way of a sword, and have 4 set-to with a piece of furniture, 
until he is out of breath. Vhen he comes to ride with the 
king’s pardon, he must bestride a chair, which he will so hurry 
and belabor and on which he will so furiously demean himself 
that the messenger will arrive, if not bloody with spurring 
at least fiery red with haste. If his romance involves an acci- 
dent upon a cliff, he must clamber in person about a chest of 
drawers and fall bodily upon the carpet before his imagination 
is satisfied. .. . Nothing can stagger a child’s faith: he ac- 
cepts the clumsiest substitutes and can swallow the most glar- 
ing incongruities. ... He can make abstractions of what- 
ever does not fit into his fable; .. . 


From the first days in school this instinct has been appealed 
to. When the word “Run” was taught, he imagined the wind 
was blowing the bits of grass away and he ran about trying 
to gather them before they were carried too far off. At 
another time, he imagined himself a little robin and hopped 
about on the imaginary grass growing on the floor of the 
classroom and thus became familiar with the word “Hop.” 
When the phrase “to the nest” was being developed, he was 
able to see the imaginary nest on the imaginary tree. With- 
out the slightest hesitation he hopped about on the grass and 
then flew up to the nest. As soon as a number of words and 
phrases have been taught, sufficient to form several sentences, 
these sentences may be used to form a story or drama. These 
sentences are written, one at a time, on the board during the 
reading period. The pupils are required to do what these 
stories tell them to do. In this way the needed script drill is 
secured. It will not then be a difficult matter to continue 
this form of drill using the printed cards. 

By means of some little device like the following, the 
teacher may get the class into the spirit of the story. Let us 
play we are something else besides little boys and girls to- 
day. What shall it be? Allow each child in the group to tell 
what he or she would like to play he or she is. The teacher 
may now direct them to look at the first story to find out what 
it tells us to play that we are. At this point each child picks 
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up the first card and reads it. As soon as he has discovered 
what he was in search of—namely, what they are going to play 
they are—he replaces it face down, as he found it, on the desk 
beside the other cards. The teacher may now proceed in any 
one of several ways. She may ask someone to tell the others 
what they are going to play they are, or she may call on 
someone to give the command found on the first card to the 
others, or she may merely tell someone to do what the story 
tells him to do. If the latter course is followed, then the chil- 
dren may immediately leave their places and hop about on the 
floor, or they may play they are flying from branch to branch. 

Note well that no one was looking at the chart while the 
thought was being expressed. Each one went to the chart 
with a definite purpose, namely, to determine which one of 
many possible things we might play that we are. Having de- 
termined what our drama is about, our next step is to select 
the particular character each child is to take. Some one may 
be selected to be the mother bird, several others may be the 
little birds. The teacher may, at this point, suggest another 
phase of the story. “Henry, suppose you are a little boy who 
is visiting the bird’s home today. What name shall we give 
him?” If no one suggests the name, Peter, then the teacher 
might ask what boy’s name has been learned. This name 
may then be applied to him. Peter and the mother bird now 
take leading parts in the drama. In each of the sentences 
that follow, except the last, either Peter or the mother bird 
tells the little birds to do something. The imaginary nest 
may also be definitely located at this time. The teacher may 
now ask, “What do you think the little birds ought to say to 
Peter when he calls to see them?” A number of hands will 
show that many know the common salutation, “Good morn- 
ing!” What do you think Peter will ask the little birds to do 
after he has said good morning to them all? A number of 
possible answers may be permitted in reply to this question. 
As before, we will refer to the chart to settle the question. 
The teacher may either request Peter to tell the little birds to 
do what the story tells them to do or she may herself tell the 
little birds to do what the story tells them to do. In order to 
lead up to the thought of the third story, the teacher may ask 
the pupils what their mothers sometimes ask them to do 
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when they have company at home, and she wants them to 
help to entertain. A number of answers may be permitted 
here. What can the little birds do then to help to entertain 
Peter? They may be permitted to mention a number of things 
to do. 

The teacher may now direct the group to look at the third 
story and find out which one of the many things they might 
have done for Peter’s entertainment, they are asked to do in 
this story. As soon as they have learned from this story what 
they are to do, they may straightway do it by showing Peter 
their nest. The mother bird may merely watch the proceeding 
or she may go with the little birds. In any case it is the duty 
of the teacher to let the mother bird play her part as she will. 
A word of caution may be of service here in making use of the 
dramatic instinct. The teacher may have long been a stranger 
in this “make-believe” world in which the child is so much at 
home. If so, she must ever be on her guard lest she tell the 
child how to play the game. 

After the little birds have returned to their mother, they 
may be directed to look at the next story to find out some- 
thing else they can do to entertain Peter. As soon as they 
have learned what to do from the card and returned the card 
as before, face down on the desk, they may be directed to do 
what the story told them to do. The teacher may suggest 
that perhaps Peter does not know the way little birds have 
of talking to teach other. The mother bird will consult the 
chart to find out what she is to tell the little birds to do; the 
little birds will consult it to find out what they are to do; 
Peter, to find out what they are going to do for his entertain- 
ment. At this time the mother bird may tell the little birds 
what to do. Thereupon they will give three chirps. The 
teacher may suggest that perhaps the little birds are tired and 
inquire what they ought to do. 

The sixth chart may be consulted to find out just what they 
are to do next. Peter may be called upon to tell the little 
birds what to do. They may now play they are at home in 
the nest. Suppose Peter does not want the little birds to hide 
in the nest, what do you think he will ask them to do? Here 
again the chart will be consulted to find out what Peter wants 
them to do. Again Peter may be asked to give the command. 
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The teacher may ask why Peter does not want the little birds 
to hide in the nest. A number of possible answers may be 
offered and the question settled by having recourse to the 
last story. 

In this way the entire story may be read not alone with joy 
but with the best possible inflection. No word will have to be 
said in a lesson so conducted about “raising and lowering the 
voice.” The child is carried along by the spirit of the play. 
He is for the time being out in the fields playing with the 
birds. In each case the child went to the story in search of a 
particular thought. In no case did he read the words on the 
card with his eyes resting on them. The words had fallen 
into their proper place, the margin of consciousness. They 
were performing their proper function, that of thought-car- 
riers. Lest perhaps the thought be lost by the child in his 
haste to put it in words, it is frequently allowed to flow out 
along other avenues than that of the speech organs. 

Each of the remaining twenty-seven printed stories, as weil 
as the script ones used in developing and in fixing new words 
from now on, may be treated in a similar way. Perhaps no 
two teachers will ever conduct the lesson in exactly the same 
way, nor even the same teacher, twice the same way. These 
lessons ar merely intended to suggest the way, leaving each 
teacher free to invest the work with the charm of her own 
personality. 

Sister M. Atma, Pa.D. 
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When the evolutionist appeals to the facts of palaeontology, 
it goes without saying that he does so in the hope of showing 
that the differences, which divide modern species of plants and 
animals, diminish as we go backward in time, until the stage 
of identity is reached in the unity of a common ancestral type. 
Hence from the very nature of the argument, which he is en- 
gaged in constructing, he is compelled to resort to intermediate 
types as evidence of the continuity of allied species with the 
hypothetical ancestor, or common type, whence they are said 
to have diverged. Now, even supposing that his efforts in this 
direction were attended with a complete measure of success, 
evidence of this kind would not of itself, as we shall see, suf- 
fice to demonstrate the common origin of the extremes, be- 
tween which a perfect series of intergradent types can be shown 
to mediate. Unquestionably, however, unless such a series of 
intergradent fossil species can be adduced as evidence of the 
assumed transition, the presumption is totally against the hy- 
pothesis of transformism. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the geological record rarely offers 
any evidence of the existence in the past of intermediate spe- 
cies. For those, who have implicit confidence in the time-value 
of geological “formations,” there are indications of a general 
advance from lower to higher forms, but, even so, there is little 
to show that this seeming progress is to be interpreted as an 
increasing divergence from common ancestral types. With but 
few exceptions, the fossil record fails to show any trace of tran- 
sitional links. Yet pedigrees made up of diverse genera are poor 
evidence for filiation or genetic continuity, so long as no inter- 
mediate species can be found to bridge the chasm of generic dif- 
ference. By intermediate species, we do not mean the fabu- 
lous “generalized type.” Annectants of this kind are mere 
abstractions, which have never existed, and never could have 
existed. We refer rather to actual fossil types separated from 
one another by differences not greater than specific; for not 
until we have linked species into lineages,” can fossil pedigrees 
lay claim to serious attention. 
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But let us suppose the case for evolution to be ideally favor- 
able, and assume that in every instance we possessed a perfect 
gradation of forms between two extremes, such, for example, 
as occurs in the Ammonite series, even then we would be far 
from having a true demonstration of the point at issue. Bate- 
son has called our attention to the danger of confounding ster- 
ile and instable hybrids with intergradent species. “Examine,” 
he says, “any two thoroughly distinct species which meet each 
other in their distribution, as for instance, Lychnis diurna and 
vespertina do. In areas of overlap are many intermediate 
forms. These used to be taken to be transitional steps, and 
the specific distinctness of vespertina and diurna was on that 
account questioned. Once it is known that these supposed in- 
tergrades are merely mongrels between the two species the 
transition from one to the other is practically beyond our powers 
of imagination to conceive. If both these can survive, why 
has their common parent perished? Why, when they cross, do 
they not reconstruct it instead of producing partially sterile 
hybrids? I take this example to show how entirely the facts 
. were formerly misrepresented” (Heredity, Smithson. Inst. Rpt. 
for 1915, p. 369). 

Similarly, T. H. Morgan has shown, with reference to mutants, 
the fallacy of inferring common descent from the phenomenon 
of intergradence, and what holds true for a series of intergradent 
mutants would presumably also hold true of a series of inter- 
gradent species, could such a series be found and critically 
distinguished from hybrid and mutational intermediates. In 
short, the Darwinian deduction of common origin from the ex- 
istence of intergradence must now be regarded as a thoroughly 
discredited argument. “Because we can often arrange the se- 
ries of structures in a line extending from the very simple to the 
more complex, we are apt to become unduly impressed by this 
fact and conclude that if we found the complete series we should 
find all the intermediate steps and that they have arisen in the 
order of their complexity. This conclusion is not necessarily 
correct.” (A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, p.9). Having 
cited such a series of gradational mutations ranging between 
the long-winged, and completely wingless condition, in the case 
of the Vinegar Fly (Drosophila melanogaster), as well as a 
similar series based on coloration, he concludes: “These types, 
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with the fluctuations that occur within each type, furnish a com- 
plete series of gradations; yet historically they have arisen in- 
dependently of each other. Many changes in eye color have 
appeared. As many as thirty or more races differing in eye 
color are now maintained in our cultures. Some of them are so 
similar that they can scarcely be separated from each other. 
It is easily possible beginning with the darkest eye color, sepia, 
which is a deep brown, to pick out a perfectly graded series end- 
ing with pure white eyes. But such a serial arrangement would 
give a totally false idea of the way the different types have 
arisen; and any conclusion based on the existence of such a 
series might very well be entirely erroneous, for the fact that 
such a series exists bears no relation to the order in which its 
members have appeared” (op. cit., pp. 12, 13). Such facts must 
give us pause in attaching undue importance to phenomena like 
the occurrence of a gradual complication of sutures in the Chalk 
Ammonites, particularly as parailel series of perfectly similar 
sutures occurs “by convergence” in the fossil Ceratites, which 
have no genetic connection whatever with the Ammonites (cf. 
Woods Palaeontology, 5th ed., p. 16). 

But, if even mutational and specific intergradents are not 
sufficient evidence of common ancestry, what shall we say of a 
discontinuous series, whose links are separate genera, orders, or 
even classes, instead of species. Even the most enthusiastic 
transformist is forced to admit the justice of our insistence that 
the gaps which separate the members a series must be reduced 
from differences of the generic, to those of the specific, order, 
before it can command any respect as hypothetical “genealogy.” 
“You will have observed,” says F. A. Bather, “that the precise 
methods of the modern palaeontologist, on which this proof is 
based, are very different from the slap-dash conclusions of forty 
years ago. The discovery of Archaeopteryx, for instance, was 
thought to prove the evolution of birds from reptiles. No doubt 
it rendered that conclusion extremely probable, especially if 
the major premise—that evolution was the method—were as- 
sumed. But the fact of evolution is precisely what men were 
then trying to prove. These jumpings from class to class or 
from era to era, by aid of a few isolated stepping-stones, were 
what Bacon calls anticipations “hasty and premature but very 
effective, because as they are collected from a few instances, and 
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mostly from those which are of familiar occurrence, they imme- 
diately dazzle the intellect and fill the imagination” (Nov. Org., 
I, 28). No secure step was taken until the modern palaeontolo- 
gist began to affiliate mutation with mutation and species with 
species, working his way back, literally inch by inch, througn a 
single small group of strata. Only thus could he base on the 
laboriously collected facts a single true interpretation; and to 
those who preferred the broad path of generality his interpre- 
tations seemed, as Bacon says they always “must seem, harsh 
and discordant—almost like mysteries of faith... Thus by 
degrees we reject the old slippery stepping-stones that so often 
toppled us into the stream, and, foot by foot, we build a secure 
bridge over the waters of ignorance” (Science, Sept. 17, 1920, pp. 
263, 264). 

We cannot share Bather’s confidence in the security of a 
bridge composed of even linked species. Let such a series be 
never so perfect, let the gradation be never so minute, as it 
might conceivably be made, when not merely distinct spectes, 
but also hybrids, mutants and fluctuants are available as stop- 
gaps, the bare fact of such intergradation tells nothing whatever 
concerning the problem of genetical origin and specific relation- 
ship. The species-by-species method does, however, represent 
the very minimum of requirement imposed upon the palaeon- 
tologist, who professes to construct a fossil pedigree. But, when 
all is said and done, such a method, even at its best, falls con- 
siderably short of the mark. However perfectly-intergradent a 
series of fossils may be, the fact remains that these petrified 
remnants of former life cannot be subjected to breeding-tests, 
and that, in the consequent absence of genetical experimentation, 
we have no means of determining the real bearing of these facts 
upon the problem of interspecific relationship. Only the Somatic 
characters of extinct floras and faunas have been conserved in 
the rock-record of the past, and even these are often rendered 
dubious, as we shall see presently, by their imperfect state of 
preservation. Now, it is solely in conjunction with breeding 
experiments, that somatic characters can give us any insight 
into the nature of the germinal constitution of an organism, 
which, when all is said and done, is the cardinal point upon 
which the whole question of specific origins hinges. All infer- 
ences, therefore, regarding the descent of fossil forms are ir- 
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remediably speculative and conjectural. When we are dealing 
with living forms, we can always check up the inferences based 
on somatic characteristics by means of genetical experiments, 
and in so-doing we have found that it is as unsafe to judge of 
an organism from the, exclusive standpoint of its external char- 
acters, as it is to judge of a book by the cover; for, apart from 
the check of breeding-tests, it is impossible to say just which 
somatic characters are genetically-significant, and which are 
not. Forms externally-alike may be so unlike in germinal con- 
stitution as to be sezxually-incompatible; forms externally- 
unlike may be readily crossed without any discernible diminu- 
tion of fertility. “Who could have foreseen,” exclaims Bateson, 
“that the apple and the pear—so like each other that their 
botanical differences are evasive—could not be crossed together, 
though species of Antirrhinum (Snapdragon) so totally unlike 
each other as majus and molle can be hybridized, as Baur has 
shown, without a sign of impaired fertility?” (Heredity, Smith- 
son. Inst. Rpt. for 1915, p. 370). We cannot distinguish be- 
tween alleged specific, and merely mutational (varietal), change, 
nor between hybridizations and factorial, chromosomal, or 
pseudo, mutations, solely on the basis of such external char- 
acters as are preserved for us in fossils. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to demonstrate trans-specific variation by any evidence 
that Palaeontology can supply. The palaeontologist (pace Os- 
born) is utterly incompetent to pass judgment on the problem 
of interspecific relationship. As Bateson remarks: “In discuss- 
ing the physiological problem of interspecific relationship evi- 
dence of a more stringent character is now required; and a 
naturalist acquainted with genetical discoveries would be as 
reluctant to draw conclusions as to the specific relationship of a 
series of fossils as a chemist would be to pronounce on the 
nature of a series of unknown compounds from an inspection of 
them in a row of bottles” (Science, April 17, 1922, p. 373). 
“When the modern student of variation and heredity,” says T. 
H. Morgan—“the geneticist—looks over the different ‘contin- 
uous’ series, from which certain ‘laws’ and ‘principles’ have 
been deduced, he is struck by two facts: that the gaps, in some 
cases, are enormous as compared with the single changes with 
which he is familiar, and (what is more important) that they 
involve numerous parts in many ways. The geneticist says to 
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the palaeontologist, since you do not know, and from the nature 
of your case can never know, whether your differences are due 
to one change or to a thousand, you cannot with certainty tell 
us anything about the hereditary units which have made the 
process of evolution possible” (op. cit., pp. 26, 27). And without 
accurate knowledge on this subject, we may add, there is no 
possibility of demonstrating specific change or genetic relation- 
ship in the case of any given fossil. 

In our discussion of the third defect in the fossil “evidence,” 
allusion was made to a fourth, namely, ils imperfect state of 
preservation. The stone-record of bygone days has been so 
defaced by the metamorphism of rocks, by the solvent action 
of percolating waters, by erosion, weathering and other factors 
of destruction, that, like a faded manuscript, it becomes, even 
apart from its actual lacunae, exceedingly difficult to decipher. 
So unsatisfactory, indeed, is the condition of the partially-oblit- 
erated facts that human curiosity, piqued at their baffling am- 
biguity, calls upon human imagination to supply what observa- 
tion itself fails to reveal. Nor does the invitation remain 
unheeded. Romance hastens to the rescue of uncertain Science, 
with an impressive display of “reconstructed fossils,” and the 
hesitation of critical caution is superceded by the dogmatism 
of arbitrary assumption. Scattered fragments of fossilized bones 
are integrated into skeletons and clothed by the magic of cre- 
ative fancy with an appropriate musculature and flesh, reenact- 
ing for us the marvelous vision of Ezekiel: “And the bones came 
together, each one to its joint. And I beheld and, lo, there were 
sinews upon them, and the flesh came upon them: and the skin 
was stretched over them” (Chap. XXXVII, 7, 8). “It is also 
true,” says Osborn (who, like Haeckel, evinces a veritable 
mania for ‘retouching’ incomplete facts), “that we know the 
mode of origin of the human species; our knowledge of human 
evolution has reached a point not only where a number of links 
are throughly known but the characters of the missing links can 
be very clearly predicated” (Science, Feb. 24, 1922—italics ours). 
We will not dispute his contention; for it is perfectly true, that, 
in each and every case, all the missing details can be so exactly 
predicated that the resulting description might well put to 
shame the account of a contemporary eye-witness. The only 
difficulty is that such predication is the fruit of pure imagina- 
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tion. Scientific reconstructions, whether in the literary, plastic, 
or pictorial, form, are no more scientific than historical novels 
are historical. Both are the outcome of a psychological weak- 
ness in the human makeup, namely, its craving for a “finished 
. picture”—a craving, however, that is never gratified save at the 
expense of the fragmentary basis of objective fact. 

In calling into question, however, the scientific value of the 
so-called “scientific reconstruction,” so far as its pretensions 
to precision and finality are concerned, it is not our intention to 
discredit those tentative restorations based upon Cuvier’s Law 
of Correlation, provided they profess to be no more than pro- 
visional approximations. Many of the structural features of 
organisms are physiologically interdependent, and there is fre- 
quently a close correlation among organs and organ-systems, 
between which no causal connexion or direct physiological depen- 
dence is demonstrable. In virtue of this principle one structural 
feature may connote another, in which case it would be legiti- 
mate to supply by inference any missing structure implied in 
the actual existence of its respective correlative. But if any one 
imagines that the law of correlation enables a scientist to restore 
the lost integrity of fossil types with any considerable degree 
of accuracy and finality, he greatly overestimates the scope of 
the principle in question. At best it is nothing more than an 
empirical generalization, which must not be pressed to an extent 
unwarranted by the inductive process, that first established it. 
“Certain relations of structure,” says Bather, “as of cloven 
hoofs and horns with a ruminant stomach, were observed, but as 
Cuvier himself insisted, the laws based on such facts were purely 
empirical” (Science, Sept. 17, 1920, p. 258). The palaeontolo- 
gist, then, is justified in making use of correlation for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing a whole animal out of a few fragmentary 
remains, but to look for anything like photographic precision in 
such “restorations” of extinct forms is to manifest a more or 
less complete ignorance of the nature and scope of the empiri- 
cal laws, upon which they are based. 


(To be continued) 








EDUCATION IN NOVA SCOTIA BEFORE 1811 
(Continued) 


With the exception of Lunenburg and outside of Kings and 
Annapolis Counties, the same observation is true as regards - } 
other districts of Nova Scotia. In 1759, Truro and Onslow ; 
began to be settled, and in 1766 these townships with the 
Londonderry region had, according to Governor Francklin, a 
combined population of 694.°%° Londonderry was settled 
about 1761 chiefly by Protestant settlers from the north of 
Ireland brought out by the planter, Alexander McNutt. New 
Dublin township, contiguous with Chester, was granted to 
Connecticut proprietors in 1760, ’ ut remained practically un- 
occupied until regranted to Germans somewhat later. Pictou 
began to be settled in 1767-1768 and following years by fam- 
ilies from Pennsylvania and Maryland.***? Nothing of educa- 
tional note, however, was done in these settlements for an- 
other decade or more. In other parts of the Province settle- 
ment did not begin to any extent until the arrival of the Loy- 
alists. It should be noted, however, that in 1770 the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had 
seven schoolmasters and six missionaries laboring in Nova 
Scotia.** 

Schools in Lunenburg.—In Lunenburg, upon retirement of 
Reverend Mr. Vincent, Mr. Bryzelius was ordained to fill the 
vacancy. This gentleman was a native of Sweden, and prior 
to this time had labored as teacher in New Jersey and in 
Pennsylvania. He arrived in Lunenburg in 1767, an appointee 
of the 8. P. G.** 

The government gratuity of twenty pounds per year for the 
benefit of a German schoolmaster, revoked shortly before 
Vincent’s dismissal, was not renewed. Nevertheless the ex- 
pense account for Lunenburg returned to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment the next year contained an entry of twenty pounds 
in payment of the services of two schoolmasters. Governor 
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Francklin, although he allowed the appropriation to stand, 
reminded the administrators of the township that such grant 
had been discontinued and directed that in future no such 
expense should be contracted in the name of the province.’ 
The teachers for whom this money was intended were likely 
of German selection. 

The Germans did not take kindly to Mr. Bryzelius. When 
his successor, Reverend Peter De La Roche, arrived in 1771 
they gave expression to their displeasure by separating them- 
selves from the congregation and erecting a house of worship 
of their own.’ De La Roche, nevertheless, succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon the people of his mission, in 1773, to build a 
school-house for the French and assist them in the support of 
their schoolmaster, Reverend Mr. Baily. Their contribution, 
Hawkins informs us, consisted of forty bushels of grain and 
twenty-four cords of wood.'* 

The success attending De La Roche’s efforts was a source 
of satisfaction to the administrators. Receding from its for- 
mer aloofness the Government offered to give “any allowance 
or assistance in its power as soon as a person well qualified 
should be found to teach the English language” and in every 
other respect proper.*** The school lands that had lain un- 
occupied since Vincent’s departure were also transferred to 
the new schoolmaster. 

These arrangements led to the renewal of Neuman’s license 
in 1782 and the appointment of Francis Rudolf in the same 
year to teach an elementary school at Lunenburg. In 1785, 
a teacher in harmony with their wishes was secured for the 
people of Lunenburg. He was John Philip Aulenbach, a 
native of Hanover, who had come to Shelburne with the New 
England immigrants in 1783. The Germans engaged him to 
teach in the parochial school and to lead the singing in the 
Lutheran Church.’ During a prolonged illness of pastor 
Schmeisser, Mr. Aulenbach officiated in holding public divine 
service, read services over the dead and gave catechetical lec- 
tures in the Lutheran church. He did lengthy service to the 


“Public Records of Nova Scotia, Vol. 136. 
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people of Lunenburg, retaining his post in the parochial 
school until his death in 1820.'"° 

Schools in Halifaw.—In Halifax, the Orphan School suffered 
a period of deterioration owing principally to the incompe- 
tent management of Mr. Sharrock’s successor, Buchanan. He 
was dismissed from service in 1762 for not being able to ac- 
count for the adverse financial standing of the school.’ But 
a multiplication of private schools provided for the educa- 
tional needs of the children of the Capital. 

In the issue of the Nova Scotia Chronicle and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser for October 10-17, 1769, there appears the following 
advertisement : 


At the House of Mr. Lewis Beloud 
There is to commence immediately 


NIGHT SCHOOL 


Where Youth will be carefully taught & instructed 
in Reading, Writing, Arithmetick, and the principal 
Branches of the Mathematics, together with Book- 
keeping in all its Parts, according to the most ap- 
prov’d Method now in Use; Any who are inclined to 
learn the chief or particular Branch of the aforesaid, 
may expect it on the most reasonable Terms; and 


their Favours gratefully acknowledged by 
L. BeLoup. 


N. B. Any Gentleman or Lady, who chooses to 
learn French or Dancing shall be attended on, in 
Schooll or private Hours.*” 


On the first of November, 1774, Robert M’Gowan, through 
the columns of the Chronicle and Advertiser, gave notice to 
“young Gentlemen apprentices and others of this town” that 
he intended “beginning to keep Evening School, upon Tues- 
day night ist of November from six to eight” where he would 
teach writing, arithmetic and bookkeeping. He solicited the 
| attendance of “such young gentlemen as incline to spend the 
ty evening for their improvement in any of these branches.”*7* 

| James Tanswell, who came to Halifax in 1774, opened a pri- 
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vate school in town the following year. His advertisement in 
the Nova Scotia Gazette, and Weekly Chronicle on August 15, 
1775, reads: “School will be opened To-morrow morning as 
usual, Tanswell.’’"* 

Samuel Scott started an evening school in Halifax in 1779 
offering instruction in writing, bookkeeping, mensuration, 
land surveying, gauging, navigation, dialing, architecture, etc. 
The school was advertised to begin on October 25th and to 
continue throughout the winter. Hours of study were from 
six to nine every evening.’** Another school, to teach the pri- 
mary branches, was opened in Halifax the following year by 
Samuel Gray.'”* 

It seems evident that the work of those private schools was 
supplemented to a considerable extent by instruction given at 
home under parental direction. Among the more intellectual 
element of the population indications are that this practice 
was very prevalent. We read in the Nova Scotia Gazette and 
Weekly Chronicle of date November 2, 1779, that on the next 
evening a lecture would be delivered at Mr. Willis’ assembly 
room, a leading feature of which would be an exposition “of 
the method of Teaching young children to read both Prose 
and Verse.” The announcement states further that the lec- 
ture would be illustrated by readings from Shakespeare, Pope 
and Addison. That a commercial enterprise should hope to 
obtain a paying audience by appealing to the pedagogical and 
literary tastes of the Halifax public seems to be a fair indi- 
cation of a diffused interest in education among the people 
of the Capital. 

The Itinerant Teacher.—The prototype of the Halifax pri- 
vate schoolmaster throughout the sparsely settled districts of 
the province was, in those days, the itinerant schoolmaster. 
His appearance was consequent on the enhanced need for 
teachers after the immigrations of 1760 and following years 
and the inability of the 8. P. G. teachers to meet all edu- 
cational demands of the settlers. 

He was a quaint figure, this traveling schoolmaster, in the 
social life of early pioneer days. Fortified with a fund of 
knowledge that often did not transcend the limits of the three 





%*Pyblic Records of Nova Scotia, Vol. 301, Doc. 18. 
**7did., October 19, 1779. 
*7bid., September 26, 1779. 
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R’s he wandered from village to village and from house to 
house instructing for his keep or a small fee. His meager 
store of knowledge he supplemented by an inexhaustible fund 
of fable and witticisms committed to memory for the delecta- 
tion of his pupils or the entertainment of his host by the fire- 
side at night. On account of his congenial companionship he 
usually made his presence in the village very agreeable. 

Thomas C. Haliburton, in the Clockmaker, has immortalized 
the memory of this odd character, the traveling teacher. He 
introduces him to us carrying a small bundle in his hand tied 
up in a dirty silk pocket handkerchief and dressed in an old 
suit of rusty black. His appearance was, moreover, fre- 
quently marred by traces of the evil effects of an inordinate 
use of intoxicating liquors. And still if his appearance and 
conduct were not always such as would pass modern scrutiny 
as edifying to the classroom, he, nevertheless, possessed a sort 
of pioneer roughness, a rude sincerity, that reflected hardi- 
hood, not unsuited to the times, on the children he taught. 
“Grim and rough as he was, there were streaks of kindness 
in his heart if you could ever strike them.” And if his knowl- 
edge was not encyclopedic, he at least knew how to impart 
effectively the information he possessed. 

The traveling schoolmaster had an individual system of 
pedagogics—the fruit of personal experience. The instru- 
ments of teaching he usually supplied himself. Books were 
scarce but Bibles and religious tracts carefully harbored by 
some literary family in the community were frequently bor- 
rowed for reading. For writing, almost anything susceptible 
to the imprint of a pencil might be requisitioned for use in the 
classroom. Haphazard as was his teaching the influence of 
the itinerant teacher was not without its merit in days when 
schools were few and an education hard to get. 

The School Law of 1766.—The school conducted by the free- 
lance itinerant teacher enjoyed, of course, no legal recogni- 
tion and consequently received no encouragement from Gov- 
ernment or the 8. P. G. As a matter of fact, those school- 
masters were regarded with no little amount of suspicion and 
disfavor both by the administration and the Society. The 
latter, especially, looked upon their activities as open infringe- 
ment on a right reserved for its schoolmasters alone. 
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Moreover, when the need for teachers was acute, zealous 
parents did not stop to challenge the religious views of the 
traveling teacher before entrusting their children to him for 
instruction. This was a matter prejudicial to the stated 
school policy of the province. It was, to a large extent, to 
check this custom and to curtail the freedom the itinerant 
teacher enjoyed that the school law of 1766 was enacted. The 
ostensible intent of the school legislation of that year was to 
re-assert the lawful control of educational activities in Nova 
Scotia by the S. P. G., as a law of 1758 had proclaimed the 
Church of England the legal religious form of worship within 
the province. 

Jonathan Belcher, writing to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in 1763, deeply deplored the rejection, by 
the Local Assembly, of a measure “to restrain the means of 
instruction and the institution of schools” and the unfortu- 
nate passing of a bill “vesting in nominees of freeholders 
powers belonging to parish churches and vesteries.”*"" He was 
apprehensive lest some harm should result from undue exer- 
cise of discretionary powers in the selection of teachers.’ 
He recommended to the Society that it make rigorous and im- 
mediate effort to send schoolmasters to those districts in the 
province in which no representative teachers were located. 

Failing to secure a repeal of this measure, Mr. Belcher, on 
June 10, 1766, introduced a bill into the Council for the 
“Establishment, Regulation and Support of Schools.” It was 
submitted immediately to its first and second reading but, 
because of its importance, the Council resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole board to consider its provisions. The 
report being heard, the bill was engrossed with some amend- 
ments. It underwent further modification at the hands of 
the Assembly. In these, the Council refused to concur. To 
avoid its complete rejection, a conference committee was 
appointed by both branches of the Legislature and a com- 
promise reached. The bill received the Governor’s assent on 
July 5, 1766. 

Patrick WILFRID THIBEAU. 
(To be continued) 


"Reports on the Canadian Archives, 1894, p. 248. 
"Ibid. 








CLASSICAL SECTION 


Inquiries on any phase of the teaching of the classics are 
earnestly sought by the editor of this section. If these ques- 
tions are of sufficient general interest, they will be answered 
in these columns, otherwise by correspondence. Teachers of 
the classics are also urged to send us such information as de- 
vices, etc., which they have evolved through their own expe- 
rience and may wish to place at the disposal of others. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL LATIN LIBRARY 

The subdivisions (1) Miscellaneous General Works, (2) Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars, (3) Manners and Customs, (4) Re- 
ligion and Mythology, and (5) Art and Archaeology have been 
treated in previous numbers of the Review. 

6. Inscriptions and Manuscripts. 

*Johnston, H. W., Latin Manuscripts. Scott, Foresman Co. 

Egbert, J. C., Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. 
American Book Co. 

Lindsay, Introduction to Latin Epigraphy. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

7. Special Works on the Authors Read in High School. 

*Fowler, W. W., Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the 
Roman Imperial System. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Holmes, R., Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. Oxford University 
Press. 

Holmes, R., Ancient Britain and Invasions of Julius Caesar. 
Oxford University Press. 

“Petersson, T. Cicero, A Biography. University of California 
Press. 
Boissier, G., Cicero and His Friend. G. E. Stechert, N. Y. 

*Glover, T. R., Vergil. Macmillan Co. 

Frank, T., Vergil, A Biography. Henry Holt and Co. 

"Sellar, W. Y., Poets of the Augustan Age, Virgil. Oxford 
University Press. 

The Latin classroom should have as many as possible of the 
school editions of the authors read; also all the grammars com- 
monly referred to in these editions. It is a good plan for the 
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teacher to keep the catalogs of the more important publishers 
of Latin texts on file for his own reference. 





Lovers of the Classics who are fearful of the future of Latin 
studies in our schools may take heart from recent reports from 
Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, and the rural high schools in New York 
State. Accurate and practically complete statistics are avail- 
able from these quarters for the year 1921-1922, which show 
that there is a considerable increase over the preceding year 
in the number of students studying Latin, much greater than 
the corresponding increase in the number of students attend- 
ing these schools. (Cf. The Classical Weekly for November 12, 
1923.) 





All who believe in the Classics, and especially Greek, were 
undoubtedly pleased with the spirit of Mr. Keeler’s recent arti- 
cle in the Review on Why Teach Greek? A number of state- 
ments therein, however, may well be challenged. We wish to 
mention but the following: 

Mr. Keeler complains that in the Greek courses as now ar- 
ranged the student actually learns little Greek. “At present 
we start with Attic Grammar, from that we go back to Homer 
and forward to the New Testament, meanwhile making a few 
side excursions into Doric and other variations, and we get 
nowhere in any of it.” This statement is not only an exag- 
geration but a real injustice to the manner in which Greek is 
now being taught in many schools. Usually a teacher covers 
satisfactorily the elements of the language during the first year 
and even reads a considerable portion of the New Testament; 
the Xenophon usually comes next to be sure, but surely it is 
worth while both for content and for strictly pedagogical pur- 
poses. Homer or even Plato’s Apology may then be studied, 
followed by the easier orators or dramatists. The present 
teacher of Greek has a wide choice and usually takes advan- 
tage of it in the courses thus arranged. The only real depar- 
ture from Attic Greek is the Homer, and how many expe- 
rienced teachers will tell you that, after a careful study of the 
first hundred lines of Homer, classes advance easily and rap- 
idly! A few peculiarities of the Koiné appear in the New Tes- 
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tament, and some features of the Doric dialect are preserved 
in the choruses of the dramas, but surely not enough to war- 
rant one’s saying that the student is taken very far afield of 
Attic Greek. 

Another proposal made by Mr. Keeler is to study Greek with 
a utilitarian motive, using modern Greek as a basis, a procedure 
justified by the growing importance of modern Greek. We 
doubt very much whether modern Greek has yet or will in 
the near future reach such an important position in the world 
of affairs as to warrant such attention in our public schools. 
However, passing over this, it is suggested that we may work 
back from modern Greek to the classics of antiquity “just as 
English scholars work back to Shakespeare, More and Chaucer, 
from the common speech of today.” Such a comparison is so 
obviously unfair as to need little or no comment. We might 
substitute “Anglo-Saxon” for “Shakespeare, More and Chaucer” 
and the parallel would have some justification. 

It is probably true that “Pericles could read intelligently a 
modern Greek newspaper,” just as any of us who know classical 
Greek will find little difficulty with most modern Greek; but 
it is not true—and this we say from personal experience—that 
a modern Greek of average intelligence and education, with no 
special training in ancient Greek, can understand the funeral 
oration of Pericles or any other classic. The step from modern 
Greek to ancient Greek is far greater and more difficult than 
that from modern English to Chaucer, granted that in the be- 
ginning we know modern Greek as well as a native. 

There are several other statements that we might mention, 
but suffice it to say that the present Greek courses are sufli- 
ciently flexible to admit all of the advantages which Mr. Keeler 
would procure, without any radical change. Such changes 
as have been suggested, we believe, would emphasize some of 
these advantages to the complete loss of others. 





Where can we find material for Latin conversation in the 
classroom? All texts of the direct method contain material 
which the teacher can use for this purpose. Playlets and 
conversazioni may be found in the back numbers of the Clas- 
sical Weekly and Classical Journal. A partial list was pub- 
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lished in the Classical Section of January, 1923. Teachers who 
have some knowledge of German will find abundant material 
in a work entitled Sprechen Sie Lateinsch by George Capellanus, 
published in Leipzig, 1905. Special mention should be made 
also of Colloquia Latina by D’Ooge and published by D. C. 
Heath, which contains thirty Latin dialogs. 





Mention has already been made of the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, under the direction of Miss Frances Sabin. The 
bureau is about to publish a periodical to appear ten times 
a year, and entitled Latin Notes, which will disseminate such 
information regarding materials for teachers of Latin and Greek 
as it procures from time to time and holds ready for distri- 
bution. The price is only fifty cents, and all teachers of the 
Classics are strongly urged to send in their suscriptions to Miss 
Sabin at once. From 2,500 to 3,000 subscribers are necessary 
for the real success of the periodical. Material is now being 
gathered on, “Methods of Teaching Latin in General,” “Special 
Methods of Teaching Latin,” “Suggestions for Teaching Cer- 
tain Points,” “Problems Pertaining Especially to the Teaching 
of Latin in the First Year,” etc. 





The rapid increase of interest in Mediaeval Latin is marked 
by the appointment of a standing committee on Mediaeval 
Latin Studies by the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The executive secretary of the committee is Prof. G. R. Coff- 
man of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, and all interested are 
asked to communicate with him. 

The ultimate object held in view by the Committee on Me- 
diaeval Latin Studies is an understanding of the Latin rec- 
ords of the Middle Ages and their significance in human his- 
tory. This involves: 

1. Lists of documents. 

2. Publications or other reproduction of documents. 

3. Dictionaries and other linguistic helps. 

4. Surveys and monographs dealing with the whole field or 
with parts of it from various points of view. 

5. The study of the relations of Mediaeval Latin to its clas- 
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sical background, to mediaeval vernacular literature, to mediaeval 
life and thought in general, and to modern literature and thought. 

Among the projects already well under way are: 

A book of selections in Mediaeval Latin from Cassiodorus 
to the time of Roger Bacon, by Prof. Beeson (University of 
Chicago). This is intended for an introductory course in Me- 
diaeval Latin for graduate students. 

A book on the revival of interest in Mediaeval Latin by Prof. 
L. J. Paetow (University of California). 

A plan for cooperative buying of Mediaeval Latin materials 
by college and university libraries so as to avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

The publishing of a journal devoted to Mediaeval Latin 
studies. 

Important new books are: 

The Pageant of Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone. Oxford 
University Press. 

The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire, by T. 
Rice Holmes. Oxford University Press. This and the following 
works are of special interest for the teacher of Caesar. 

The Roman Occupation of Britain, by F. J. Haverfield. Ox- 
ford University Press. 

Roman Home Life and Religion, by H. L. Rogers and T. R. 
Harley. Oxford University Press. The aim of this reader is 
to give a view through ancient literature itself of certain im- 
portant aspects of Roman life and religion. 

Church Latin for Beginners, by J. E. Lowe. Benziger Broth- 
ers. This work will be reviewed separately. 

In the “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” series, Greek Religion 
by W. W. Hyde and The Poetics of Aristotle by Lane Cooper 
are soon to appear. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 








AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
Official 

The term Free Elective as employed in the process of affilia- 
tion has at times caused misunderstanding. In order to pre- 
vent this in the future, we deem it proper to explain in detail 
the meaning of the term and point out its relation to the pre- 
scribed units and to those whose selection is but partly free. 

Prescribed Units—On Page 2 of the Syllabus on Affiliation 
there are listed, both as to subject matter and number, the units 
prescribed for all who are eligible for a general certificate. 
These are: Religion, 2 units (except for non-Catholic pupils, 
who must substitute 2 units in some other subject); English, 
3 units; some other language, 2 units; History, 1 unit (this 
must be History I as outlined on page 28 of the Syllabus) ; 
Natural Science, 1 unit; and Mathematics, 2 units. This makes 
a total of eleven units, which every student must offer in or- 
der to become a candidate for the general certificate. 

Limited Units——In addition to the eleven units enumerated 
above, each student must offer one or more units in History, 
Natural Science, Mathematics or the Languages. In other words, 
the candidate must have secured three units in English and 
three in one of the other four subjects mentioned above. This 
regulation has been made in order to remove the danger of smat- 
tering. By its provisions each high school student is obliged to 
continue another subject, besides English, for three years. Com- 
pliance with this requirement will increase the number of units 
obtained by the student to either twelve or thirteen: to twelve 
if he takes his additional units in Mathematics or Languages; 
to thirteen if he selects them in History or the Natural Sciences. 

In the preceding paragraph it is to be noted that the student 
is permitted some freedom of choice both as to the number of 
units and as to the subject matter. In order to distinguish 
this limited type of elective from that which is left entirely 
to the student’s choice, it was necessary to designate the latter 
as Free Electives. The approved subjects which make up this 
group are outlined in the Syllabus of 1922, pages 41 and follow- 
ing. From these the student may select the remaining units 
necessary to make up the required minimum number of units for: 
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graduation. In determining the remaining units the student 
is not limited, however, to this group of subjects, which have 
been termed free electives. He may, if he desires, offer any of 
the approved subjects which are outlined in the Syllabus and not 
included in his prescribed units or limited electives. 

Attention is called to the fact that none of the subjects mak- 
ing up the free elective group is listed under number 2, page 
2 of the Syllabus. From this it follows that a student may not 
offer the units obtained by studying these subjects and passing 
the examination set by the University in these studies, as units 
which will fulfill the requirements explained in paragraphs two 
and three of this paper. That is to say, the free electives cannot 
be substituted for the subjects in which the prescribed units 
or the limited elective units must be taken. This feature con- 
stitutes the essential difference between the free electives and the 
other subjects in the high school curriculum. An example may 
make this point clearer. Three units in Music will not suffice 
to satisfy the requirement which states that “another course 
of three units other than English must be offered.” Why? 
Because Music is a free elective. The same is true for any 
of the other studies included in this section of the Syllabus. If 
a student has fulfilled all the other requirements and has to his 
credit twelve units, he may offer three units in Music as the 
remaining units necessary for graduation and the receiving of 
a general certificate. 

The pupils following the commercial course in an affiliated 
high school may offer Commercial Arithmetic as the third unit 
in Mathematics (hence it is listed on page 32 of the Syllabus 
and not with the free electives), in order to satisfy the regu- 
lation which demands a second course of three units in addi- 
tion to English. Such pupils, however, must offer not only 
Commercial Arithmetic but also the three other approved com- 
mercial branches outlined in the Syllabus, pages 41 to 45. 
This provision curtails to a considerable extent the number of 
free electives, which a student following a strictly commercial 
course in an affiliated high school, may offer. In those cases, 
which offer only the minimum number of units requisite for 
graduation, no free electives are possible. A fuller treatment 
of these cases has already been given in the CatrHozic Epvuca- 

TIONAL Review, Volume XX, pages 112-115. 
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The following table has been arranged to indicate the rela- 
tions between the various types of High School Units; it also 
shows the requirements in number and subject: 


Pits nd beds scckenghantnuneeetanna senate esa 2 units 
aa tibnderévnsisncsccncabdbucctodess oulels 3 units 
a OER BIBO, 09.45.66 h00 ns scdnsanessntess cia 2 units 
din on nd nokean 1 unit 
I n00.08904000000 60640000 axatanmainens 2 units 
PP IIS oa. os se cone used docooovecedbivecbes 1 unit 
MS 0s 6 ve do ve lenddncblambabeladuebretdaesese 11 units 
LIMITED ELECTIVES 
Group A Group B Group C—Commercial 
Language...... lunit History......... 2units Com. Arithmetic. 1 unit 
or or Economics...... 1 unit 
Mathematics... 1 unit _ Natural Science.. 2 units Bookkeeping.... 1 unit 
- - Com. Geography. 1 unit 
, 2 units WO c csicees 4 units - 


FREE ELECTIVES 


3 units 2 units None 
N.B. It should be clearly understood that the amount of work indicated above, 
that is—fifteen units—is a minimum requirement and that the high school is 
expected to offer wider opportunities to the more capable students. 


NEWS ITEMS 


News comes from Our Lady of Lourdes Academy of New 
York City that some of its pupils have succeeded in securing 
a place on the list of scholarships for the Regents examinations. 

This school also reports that Miss L. A. Bangs lectured there 
recently on Feminine Refinement and Catholic Education. 
Other lectures are to be given during the year by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. H. McMahon, the Rev. Father de Heredia, 8.J., and 
the Rev. Dawson Byrne. 


Courses of college grade in French and English Literature, 
General History, Domestic Science and The History of Art have 
been introduced this year to meet the demands of those who 
desire to continue their study in these branches. The project 
is undoubtedly a much needed one and we trust it will be suc- 
cessful in developing into a junior college. 


The third volume of The History of Mother Seton’s Daughters, 


a@ monumental work from the pen of Sister Agnes MeCann, 
Ph.D., of Mt. St. Joseph’s College and Academy, on the Ohio, 
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has just been published by Longmans, Green and Co. Sister 
Agnes is also the author of Life of Mother Seton, Mother Mar- 
garet George, Archbishop Purcell and the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, The Religious Women of the United States; and Little 
Blossoms, poems in 2 volumes. Sister Agnes is professor of 
history at St. Joseph’s College. 


St. Gertrude’s High School of Richmond was duly accredited 
as a Standard High School by the Commissioner of Education of 
the State of Virginia, on November 15, 1923. 


A commendable custom in vogue at Marymount is to present 
annually a light opera. The one selected for this year is The 
Bells of Corneville. It was given on December 19. 


Mother of Good Counsel High School reports that among its 
recent visitors were The Right Reverend Bishop Amandus Buh- 
limen of Brazil, who gave an interesting lecture on the condi- 
tions in South America; General J. Haller, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Polish armies during the World War; and Dr. J. A. 
Smith of the University of Wisconsin. 

Two new teachers have been added to the staff of this Acad- 
emy, and a course in Polish and another in American History 
have been introduced. 

Through the generosity of some benefactors the library of this 
institution has been increased by the gift of four hundred vol- 
umes. $750.00 has been expended in laboratory equipment dur- 
ing the past year by the department of physics of this school. 

Mother of Good Counse! will celebrate the golden jubilee of its 
founding in America in 1924. May its next five decades in- 
crease its fields for labor and bring the service it has performed 
for others to even greater success. 


We suggest that affiliated high schools issuing student publi- 
cations arrange to exchange with one another. We are in re- 
ceipt of several such papers, and all give evidence of their value 
in stimulating expression and fostering school spirit. This 
month we have received the Home-Coming Number of Olivia, 
a new quarterly published by the pupils of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy of Oldenburg, Indiana; and the Tattler, by 
the pupils of the Central Catholic High School, Decatur, 
Indiana. Leo L. McVay. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


A great popular awakening to the significance of education has 
taken place in the past ten years, and a desire has been mani- 
fested in many quarters to know definitely the objectives of pub- 
lic education and to find out just how effectively our schools are 
organized and equipped for the attainment of these objectives, 
says Jno. J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
in his Annual Report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 
To satisfy this demand scientific inquiry into school conditions 
is necessary, and this study is the duty of the United States 
Bureau of Education, which is required by law to collect in- 
formation about education in the United States and in foreign 
countries and to disseminate this information to promote the 
cause of education throughout the country. 

The bureau is primarily an agency for service to educators 
and to the general public, says the commissioner, and most of 
its work in the field has been undertaken at the request of the 
school authorities in the various states, though some of it has 
been done on its own initiative to obtain needed information 
and to keep abreast of educational developments. Of all 
branches of field work, educational surveys are probably the 
most far-reaching in effect, and the bureau has taken a lead- 
ing place in the movement for the furtherance of these sur- 
veys. Having conducted surveys in nearly every state in the 
Union, the members of the staff now represent the collective 
judgment gained by years of experience in survey work in all 
parts of the country. The bureau possesses unique qualifi- 
cations for service of this type, in that it is able to approach 
each situation without bias or partisanship, says the com- 
missioner. 

Nine surveys have been made in seven states during the 
past fiscal year by members of the staff, assisted by experts 
from outside the bureau. Among these was a comprehensive 
survey of the entire educational system of Oklahoma, in which 
the various branches of education in that state were studied 
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by specialists in higher education, rural education, etc., at the 
request of the Oklahoma State Educational Survey Commis- 
sion. A survey of the state institutions of higher learning in 
Kansas was made at the invitation of the State Board of Ad- 
ministration. Field work on a survey of higher education in 
Massachusetts was done during the past year, and the report 
will be completed next year. Other surveys include a state col- 
lege in North Carolina and one in Georgia, two rural county sys- 
tems in North Carolina, the public-school system of Alexandria, 
Va., and the high-school building program of Oak Park, Ill. 
Educators all over the country consult with the bureau’s spe- 
cialists, seeking advice on various problems. The special agent 
on school buildings and grounds, for example, has been in con- 
stant demand for conferences and correspondence with boards 
of education, school officers, and school architects in regard to 
the planning and construction of school buildings and the se- 
lection and layout of school sites. Many sketches of school- 
building plans to meet special conditions have been prepared, 
and architects’ drawings and blue prints have been examined and 
revised. . 
Negro education was the subject of a national conference 
organized by the bureau, the third of a series on this subject. 
This conference devoted considerable attention to the devel- 
opment of junior college work in agriculture and to standards of 
work in trades and industries. A national conference of city su- 
perintendents and principals on the work-study-play plan of 
school organization, attended by 225 city superintendents and 
principals, was called by the commissioner and held in coopera- 
tion with the department of superintendence of the National 
Education Association. Other conferences under the auspices of 
the bureau were held on such subjects as health education, in- 
dustrial education, and commercial education. . 
As a part of its work in promoting the cause of education, 
the bureau several years ago inaugurated the annual observance 
of a week devoted to emphasis on the needs of education 
throughout the nation, says the report. The next year the 
American Legion became interested, and now the week is spon- 
sored jointly by the Bureau of Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the American Legion. American Educa- 
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tion Week is designed as a great spotlight to focus the minds 
of the American people on what the schools are doing, and what 
their needs and objectives are, says Commissioner Tigert. 
Through the observance of this week, he adds, we may con- 
fidently hope to gain greater and more united popular effort 
in behalf of the schools. 

Events are fully justifying the policy of reducing the num- 
ber of extensive and exhaustive reports published by the bu- 
reau and increasing the number and variety of briefer docu- 
ments, says the report. The documents include bulletins, leaf- 
lets, and circulars on a wide range of educational subjects, which 
are listed in the reports, as well as the periodical School Life, the 
official organ of the bureau, published monthly throughout the 
school year. Among the bulletins are advance sheets from the 
bureau’s Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
and in some foreign countries. This Biennial Survey is the 
only work of its kind undertaken anywhere, and it is in large 
demand both in this country and in foreign countries. 

More than two-thirds of the entire appropriation of funds for 
the bureau is expended in the work of the Alaska division, 
which involves not only the administration of a school system 
but also a system of medical relief and numerous commercial and 
industrial enterprises. Reorganization of the work in Alaska is 
needed, says the Commissioner, and greater emphasis should 
be placed upon vocational training for the natives. These peo- 
ple as a rule require only the fundamentals of academic edu- 
cation, but they should have a general grasp of the meaning 
of government and their obligations thereto, together with thor- 
ough training in health, hygiene, and sanitation, and above all, 
the vocational training that will enable them to live in a civi- 
lized environment. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Catholic School Interests (November): The first article is 
taken from a course of study for the schools of the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore prepared under the direction of Reverend John 
I. Barrett. It is entitled “On Teaching Reading” and outlines 
in succinct fashion the principles that should govern the teach- 
ing of reading in the first grade. Timothy 8. Hogan, formerly 
Attorney General of Ohio, contributes an article on “Legisla- 
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tion Affecting Catholic Institutions.” There is a “Course of 
Study in Language Work” by Miss Anne M. Nicholson, Ph.D. 
“Preliminary Work in Color” is an article by Mother Mary 
Philip, 8.H.C.J. 

The American School Board Journal (December): S. E. 
Weber, Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, W. Va., has an 
article on “School Supervision,” under which head he includes 
every means employed to make the work of the school most ef- 
fective in the lives of the pupils in attendance. Charles C. 
Sherrod writes of grouping pupils for instructional purposes. 
He gives a brief history of the movement to group pupils, de- 
scribes the Batavia, Cambridge and Santa Barbara plans, and 
gives a number of cases illustrating current practice. Ward G. 
Reeder contributes “The Qualifications of the Chief State School 
Official.” O. F. Nixon writes on “Student Publications in High 
Schools.” His first purpose is to determine what is being done 
in the matter of student publications in the high schools on 
the accredited list of the North Central Association. His 
second purpose is to formulate certain criteria for the guidance 
of schools putting out these papers. Other interesting articles 
are “The School Corporatien and Bond Issues” and “Some Re- 
cent New England School Buildings.” 

Educational Review (December): “Can We Fill the Gap in 
Modern Education?” is the title of the article by Charles Foster 
Kent which aims to set forth the steps now being taken in public 
and private schools to meet the need for religious education. 
Herbert D. Bixby writes “A Case for the Education of the Gift- 
ed” in which he accentuates the need of training leaders in our 
republic. Alice B. Allen writes on “The Value of Knowing the 
Child’s Biography” and suggests that the findings of stand- 
ardized intelligence tests might well be checked up by a study 
of the child’s home environment. Hattie L. Hawley presents 
several selections from “The Common School Journal of 1839” 
which show that Horace Mann was aware of many of the prob- 
lems we are facing today. Other interesting articles are “On 
Reviving the Arts Colleges” by L. E. Crossman and “Objectives 
in Speech Education” by James M. O'Neill. 

The Elementary School Journal (November): Samuel Chester 
Parker and Alice Temple continue their series of very instructive 
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articles on “Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching.” 
Edwin A. Lee describes ‘The Motion Picture as a Factor in 
Public Education” and suggests that if the motion picture is to 
be an effective influence the taste of the public will have to be 
elevated and the pictures will have to be directed according to 
higher ideals. J. C. Seegers describes an experiment in the “Im- 
provement in Language Work,” based on a diagnosis afforded 
by the Willing Scale for Measuring Written Compositions. 
Bertha M. Parker contributes a second article on “The Course 
in Nature-Study and Science in the University Elementary 
School.” Paul B. Sangren suggests that there are certain draw- 
backs to the use of the “Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals 
Tests for Arithmetical Diagnosis.” 

The English Journal (December): Arthur Hobson Quinn con- 
tributes a study of “Modern American Drame” Allan Abbott 
suggests a series of standard tests that might prove useful in 
the preparation of an English teacher. Donald F. Bond de- 
scribes a method of “Teaching Contemporary Poetry.” Kenneth 
W. Wright contributes some points as to the “Rational Teaching 
of Syntax.” 

The Journal of Educational Research (November): There is 
an interesting study on “Reading Diagnosis” by Ruth Geiger. 
Standardized tests in reading were given to children in the third 
grade, and on the basis of the findings temporary work was out- 
lined. A number of cases are given to indicate how the work 
was carried out. Every superintendent and principal should 
read the very interesting and thorough article by W. W. Theisen 
on “Recent Progress and Educational Research.” Clifford 
Woody describes “The Measurement of a New Phase of Read- 
ing,” namely, the ability to pick out the central thought of a 
paragraph. There is much food for thought in “Children’s 
Empty and Erroneous Concepts of the Commonplace” by Flora 
Scott and Garry C. Myers. Tests were given children in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades in order to find out just what 
certain words used frequently in their lessons connated in their 
minds. Secondary school principals will profit by studying “A 
Self-Rating Score Card for Secondary School Principals,” con- 
tributed by Frank C. Touton. 

The School Review (December): E. R. Breslich contributes 
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@ very practical article on “Supervised Study in Mathematics.” 
Rolland R. John writes on the “Principal’s Load,” his findings 
being the result of a scientific study made in secondary schools 
throughout the State of California. Teachers of Latin who 
have been wont to emphasize the effect Latin translation has 
on English will be given pause by the findings of George R. 
Miller, Jr., and Thomas H. Briggs of Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University. The idea of their experiment was to discover 
whether or not Latin translations make for improvement in 
English. It is found that in the fifteen schools studied the 
evidence is overwhelming that translations are likely to do more 
harm than good. Very interesting articles are “The Instruc- 
tional Supervision with the Announced Visit as an Important 
Factor” by A. G. Yawberg and “The High School Teacher and 
Athletics” by C. M. Howe. G. J. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


New Constitutions of Europe, by Howard Lee McBain and 
Lindsay Rogers. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 


1922. Pp. 612. 


A review of this volume does not fall within the scope of Tue 
EpucaTIonaAL Review, but it is a timely book, indispensable for 
college libraries and for students of comparative government or 
present-day European history. An introduction of 154 pages 
enables the authors, both Columbia professors, to consider the 
effects of the war on dynasties, legislative chambers, and democ- 
racies in general, and to suggest changes and new movements 
as illustrated by the new constitutions of old states and the 
constitutional fabrications of new states. The body of the work 
includes translations of the constitutions of Germany, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Russia, Poland, Danzig, Esthonia and Finland, with 
a brief historical note in each case. In an appendix will be 
found the Constitution of Belgium, 1831, with the amendments 
of 1893 and 1921, Fundamental Laws of France, the Italian 
Fundamental Statute of 1848 and The Law of Guarantees of 
1871, the Recognition of New States since 1913, and Bryce’s 
Report of the Second Chamber Conference. 

R. J. P. 


American Problems, a Textbook in Social Progress, by Frances 
Morehouse and Sybil Fleming Graham. Boston: Ginn and 


Co., 1923. Pp. 567+-30. 

The writers, graduates of the University of Minnesota, offer 
as a text in American social progress this well-packed volume 
which might be described as a sort of general survey of history, 
government, economics, and sociology. Their aim is to educate 
fourth year high school pupils in the doctrine of social service 
and social efficiency which they frankly regard as a primary 
aim of the public schools. It is a large order. Whether or not 
the volume will fulfill their hopes, they have done a good, pains- 
taking piece of work. 

One might question if high school students can be expected 
to assimilate the material presented or even follow the highly 
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difficult and technical volumes suggested for supplementary 
reading. Volumes on economics by Professors Clive Day, W. H. 
Hamilton, Commons, Bullock, Carver, Burton, and on history 
by Bryce, Traill, Professors Adams, White, Coman, Schapiro, 
Van Hise and Seymour, for example, have tested the brain 
power of college students for half a generation. However, like 
this text itself, the bibliography should be valuable to any 
teacher of these subjects. Again the use of technical terms and 
a college vocabulary will make the book rather too difficult for 
the average high school senior. 

The tone of the writers is by no means narrow, yet they are 
believers in secularization, socialization along every line as 
illustrated by the Towner-Sterling bill, and apparently of fed- 
eralization in government if one may judge from the descrip- 
tion of state sovereignty. There is a sense of responsibility 
which urges toleration and conservatism, or is it a feeling of 
forced restraint? One would expect more than a half-page on 
religion, which in the centuries must have contributed to the 
social progress of mankind. This half-page will not satisfy the 
orthodox Christian of any creed. Militarists will object to the 
gloomy account of wars and their resulting misfortunes. Nor 
will every American feel that the senate’s failure to ratify the 
treaty and League of Nations was a misfortune. The account 
of labor and capital is carefully done, yet not likely to satisfy 
either; certainly organized labor will hardly assent to the list 
of workers who should be denied the right to strike. The book, 
too, would fall foul of those who fear “British propaganda.” 
Readers may not all favor a stoppage of immigration for thirty 
years, and it is doubtful if sociologists and Americanization 
workers (a new profession) are a unit in such a belief. A text- 
writer should not advocate nor make pronouncements. 

Slips are not frequent as one might expect in a book so 
all-inclusive in content. Yet one feels that the writers are 
crammed with facts and still wedded to their college lecture 
notes. Indeed, the acknowledgment to Dr. N. S. B. Gras in 
economic history will be recognized as merited by those who 
read his recent Introduction to Economic History. There is a 
general reliance on college textbooks quite obvious to a reader 
who may have studied the same books, quite right in itself but 
indicative of limited experience. Again in an effort to generalize 
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over an era, wrong impressions are possible and faulty inter- 
pretations more easy. But these are faults to be expected. To 
call attention to a number of errors in facts would be unfair; 
they will be eliminated in a revision. To take issue with certain 
assumptions, generalizations, and dogmatic decisions will be left 
to the readers of the volume. 

The reviewer would like to see teachers of the social sciences 
read the two chapters dealing with mediaeval contributions, 
the chapters on the era of revolutions, nineteenth century 
progress, social control, American population, training for 
citizenship, present problems of democracy, as well as the 
chapters on more strictly economic subjects. They should read 
for suggestion and stimulation, not only the pages of the Misses 
Morehouse and Graham, but widely among the volumes listed 
at the end of each chapter. 

RicHarp J. Purceu. 


Measurement in Higher Education, by Ben D. Wood, Assist- 
ant Professor of Collegiate Educational Research in Colum- 
bia College. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 

It was to be expected that the Intelligence Test, after hav- 
ing proved its usefulness in the elementary grades, would 
be extended sooner or later to the fields of higher educa- 
tion. Indeed, it has already been used with much success 
in the high school in different parts of the country and has 
finally gained recognition in the seats of higher learning. In 
many of the colleges, however, it has been used as a sort of 
novelty to satisfy the personal whims of teachers of psychology, 
no attempt being made to keep an exact record of the findings. 

In the present volume we have, I believe, the first statisti- 
cal study of the results of the Intelligence Test as applied 
to matriculation in college. The author gives an interesting 
account of the use and value of such tests in determining 
qualifications for entrance to Columbia University, where for 
some years past they have been used to supplement the ordi- 
nary college entrance requirements. 

Starting on the assumption that “capacity or power, as 
opposed to achievement or preparation” is the most important 
factor in determining who shall receive a college education, 
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the authorities at Columbia, with some misgivings, introduced 
the Intelligence Test as an alternative for admission instead 
of the usual examination or high school certificates. The re- 
sults of the experiment as outlined in the present volume are 
striking. While the author is evidently an enthusiast, his 
figures are convincing; and no one can read the book without 
being led to assent to his conclusion that “the Intelligence 
Test is not only as good a criterion for admission to college 
as any other single criterion thus far used but it is more efli- 
cient and less expensive.” 

It would appear that the Columbia experiment strengthens 
the opinion held by many educators, viz., that we are spend- 
ing a lot of time and money educating young men and women 
who are not by nature fitted to profit by the training given 
them. If such a condition be true, the economic and social 
waste of our present policy is evident; and the sooner we 
change our methods the better. 

While the problem of overcrowding in the colleges, which has 
given rise to the discussion of the question just mentioned, is 
not pressing in most of our Catholic institutions, there are 
many of our educators who are convinced that we too are 
often exhausting our slender resources in the higher training 
of those whom God has destined to march in the rank and 
file while the natural born leaders are often deprived, through 
economic necessity, of the opportunity to develop the talents 
the Lord has entrusted to them. If such be the case, we share 
in the common need of devising some plan whereby we may 
weed out from our colleges the unfit, those who are unlikely 
to yield fruit in the field of Catholic activity, and introduce 
in their place the young men and women who give promise of 
bringing forth fruit, “some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold 
and some thirtyfold.” The Intellectual Test may not be the 
only, nor yet the best, means of determining the fit and the 
unfit; but it will undoubtedly prove a valuable auxiliary in 
the process of selection. For this reason we recommend to 
those interested in Catholic higher education the perusal of 
Mr. Wood’s book. They may not agree with all the author’s 
conclusions, but they will certainly find food for thought in 
his excellent discussion of the question at issue. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 











